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LETTER XXV1L 

To the Rev d . Father F abioMa&£TTI 
at Rome* 

Dear Sir, 

T is a terrible thfag for a traveller 
to pafs over a country which has not 
had its moft remarkable rivers, hills, 
and fituations, defcribed by poets 
who have written in fome language univerfally 
known. It would be an excellent relief at a dull • 
moment to fill up a letter to a correfpondent 
with quotations of fine poefy, after having de- 
fcribed the place in profe * but to what pur* 
pofe woultf all the elegant descriptions which 
have been given of the Thames, its forefts, 
profpedts, and paradifaic fcenes, be tranfcribed 
for your eye, who underftand not this language i 
Vol. IL B A 



2 LETTER XXVII. 

A thoufahd years hence, when the writers of this 
nation become like the Claflics of ours, ahd Ettg- 
lifli asmvfch ftudied'at Rome .as f the Latin lan- 
.. gfiage has fcefcn hy K ' tins pebf>te,*a v trivelfcr ifiay 
fill up a volume, like Addifon, whom you have 
heard of* with quotations -from the ancients, as 
they will be then call'd, and be admired for wi( 
which is not his own. The time may come 
wlJen theThamfei aHdf Severn, rivers of England 
will be known in Italy by thoufands, their ftreams 
renown'd, and the names of Tyber, Po, and Cly- 
tumnus, their prefent rivals, be forgotten irt the 
countries through which they flow. The tomb 
of Shakefpeare will be vifited with as mucH ado- 
ration as that of Virgil, and with as juft reafon, 
if genius can give merit to human nature. Cla- 
rendon will be remember'd & Liyy, and Miltbn 
reVcr'd as the Homer of pfc| <?teeqe. "Bacon and 
Newton adored as the fuperiop prbdu&ions of 
the creation. A Alas! I live a khoufahd years^tbo 
foon to travel in this country with eclat* This 
gives me no other pain, but that of being 'de- 
prived of enriching this letter with fomething 
worthy your regard •, however at the time of 
the milennium, when we (hall be all upon earth 

again, 



LET T E R XXVII. 3 

again, and underftand all languages, I lhall make 
another voyage on purpofe for that reafon. 

Under, the ptefent circumftances there can 
be nothing faid of this country, more than that 
the rivers flow amidft the faireft meadows en* 
riched with lowing herds and, flocks, adorned .with 
#fpiring elms, and cover'd with the fined ver- 
dure. TJie hills are crowned with perennial oaks, 
the golden corn waves to the breathing breeze, 
and tho* no olive-trees or vineyards grace the 
foil,^he trees arc loaded with the, ruddy pear and 
ysllpw apple, prefage. of liquour that rivals the 
9ld> F^lerpian or Sabine wipe, plenty burfts 
forth, to ^eyery yi&w ; a deanlinefs unknown to the 
peM^nts of any nation,^ is, yifible in eirery village \ 
the country feems yet untainted ; the .fmiling free 
of liberty -Aines, a^ngft ^inhabitants, and a 
^palth^wjijch. no., people ever boafted, of their 
rank, is to be found amongft the farmers of 
this ide. ' 

,Wi x h jhefc. peqple,. jntegrUy is . yet to be 
found fcthejr love, the country, which gave them 

B 2 birth, 



4 LETTER XXVJL 

birth, #nd breathe a fpirit becoming the Romans 
in their days of untainted virtue, too fteady to be 
feduced by minifterial influence i and thus, being 
above all temptation to their country's ruin, are 
forbidden to bear or pofiefs arms for its defence. 
Nothing is fo dreadful to a corrupted adroinif- 
tration as untainted probity. 

But why am I painting the fituation of 
thefe people, or upbraiding the miniftry that 
.undoes them ? I am an alien here ; what charm 
has this land for me ? Alas ! it is or ought to 
be the univerfal affliction of mankind to think 
that without fome fudden intervention, the rofy 
'- cheek of health muft fade in pining flavery; the 
heart, which at prefent prompts the fpirit of mirth 
in evening fongs beneath the fhady beach, muft 
be loaded with anxiety, and fighs burft from that 
bofom, that now breathes the voice of jollitry ! 
Such the dreary moment paints them to my 
imagination. 

Amongst the rural inhabitants of all the 
nations I have feen, none equal the native* of 
this country \ the farmer has a liberal air, and 

the 
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the females a beauty not to be found in any other 
place. Thepeafants of Italy have a famifhed 
mein and poverty of afpeft/ *The French the 
lame, or even worfe ; they feem another race of 
mortals from the people of condition in their re* 
fpe&ive countries; nothing of this kind appearsin 
England, all is of another caft/ 

*METHiNKsthe very horfes and cattle parti- 
cipate of this ftate, and have an air of freedota 
not to be feen in thofe of other natioos 5 at leaft 
they are handfomer than the animals of our coun- 
try. Perhaps it is that prevalent love of beauty 

in us which creates this fentiment of freedom itl 
their favour/ 

Wherever we pafs, there are no remains 
but thofe of abbies, ruined houfes, where once 
the church triumphed in fplendour and magnifi- 
cence. Alas ! th£ fatted ox comes no more to 
thefe habitations, and the (leek monk bleffes the 
teeming board no more, npr quaffs the fpark- 
ling liquor down his rofey throat ! Such revo- 
lutions have attended the fons of St. Peter in this 
kingdom/ 

B 3 Thb 
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* T j/e good fenfe of the common people is 
amazing to thofe ftrangers who vifit this coun- 
try: in all convention where they can be 
fuppofed to underftand the fubje£t at all, they 
fliew a degree of knowledge not to be found 
. aqiongft the peafants of any nation ; the meaneft 
labourer has fomething to fay in his favour, which 
cannot be met with in any other place. ' 

^ Tars advantage they draw fronf being ac- 
cuftomed to think for themfelves 5 their minds are 
naturally inquifitive \ and not being flavifhly de* 
pendant on prieft or mafter, there is a liberality of 
thinking amongft them all, and a probity not eafily 
conceived : the poor of the country- villages, who 
gain their daily bread, are extremely honeft, and 
fiave not yet loft thi rnflufence 6f region: Li- 
berty effe<£tsr this arhongft ftnall ritrtrrbefs? 2nd v 
ruins great, 

5 1 n London amongft the lower clafs all is anar» 
chy, drunkehnefs, and thievery \ in thfe country 
good order, fdbriety and honeft^ untefc lh ma- 
pqfaaurihg towns, wherfe tfce ftffeffiblarice of 
kpndon is more cojifpicuous. No country eari 
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be more inviting to pafs the fummer in than this ; 
the heats are temperate, the verdure in the fields 
the moft brilliant, and contipqeg through the years 
even the autumn is far frota being difagreeable ; 
but alas ! the dreary winter makes me figh for 
the funny (hores of Bajae \ the ferenicy of flcy, and 
tepid breezes of that place, added to this clime! 
would make the whole Elyfium. Adieu, 



lay jours mofi affeftionatty 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

' To the Reverend Father Dominico 
Manzonj, 0* Rome. 

* Dear Sir, 

NO where is the word liberty mention'd with 
fo much ardour as in England, and no 
where lefs underftood. The general meaning of 
• it, as it is received in this nation, is the power of 
each man doing what he pleafes, and preventing 
the reft from doing the fame thing : this is rather 
fovereignty than freedom \ and as people know 
in this country, that property and title beget a 
kind of defpotifm, it is a common thing to add 
in the advertifement of the fale of an eftate, as 
a recommendatory confideration, a nota bene, 
«' No Lord within ten miles of it.*' / 

This defire of liberty fo conftantly in the 

mouth of man, and yet in his practice fo little 

to be found with an inclination 'to allow it to 

' others, has often made me refled whether this 

was fo natural a paflion as has been afferted? and 

4 Jf 



LETTER XXVIII. 9 

if the love of power was not more original and 
native, than that of freedom ? 

But after fome reflexion I am led to be- 
lieve the love of power, is nothing more than 
the love of liberty carried beyond its due pro- 
portion, in the laws of fociety and nature. 
Men in general, at leaft in this kingdom, fcarcc 
think themfelves free as long as they find any 
oppofition to their defires 5 every impulfe of 
pafiion that meets an obftacle, is conceived as 
an objection to their freedom : a man therefore 
fanfies that independancy and liberty are the fame 
things •, for that reafon he mull endeavour to 
fubdue all around him to his inclinations ; for 
no ambitious man thinks himfelf free as long 
as others can check him in his attempts. Thus 
the mind fteals from that liberty which belongs 
to all, to an Independancy which belongs to 
none-, and from thence to that of power over 
others for the lake of being quite independant j 
and then it terminates in defpotifm, if no oppo* 
fition deftray its defign. Tyranny itfclf feems 
to make this progrefe ift the minds of men: 
thus abfblutt power feeros to be a combination 

of 
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of- two objcfts of the fame paffion, love of felf 

and liberty. 

Th e truth of this feeirts to be confirmed by 
obfervations on mankind every where. Tyrants 
have generally (hewn the ftrongeft felf -love 
of all others ; in avarice fpmetimes, at others, 
in plundering for the fake of profusion on them- 
felves ; in murders, thro* fear of the deftru&ion 
of felf. Thus it may be I think fairly faid,/that 
the defire of power is the love of liberty mixt 
with the excefs of felf-love. 

I* this be tew y it Should be the purfuk of all 
fboe ftates as much as poffible to endeavour to 
throw the pafllon of felf-love into difgrace, to 
brand with farcafat the mifer*s forehead, and 
fccep the incenfe cm the altars of generofity and 
liberality eternally bpnung. A king, of ?11 ds* 
meaning difpofitions, can have none fb criminal as 
per fonat avarice, \o )iis nation \ his heart fhould 
be ppen to the men qf fcienc* and men of art; and 
'that truly royal ffdwt of giving to the meritori- 
0U9, (hould gam him the unfcerfal aflEe6kion of si , 
people ; whidh it will never eflfcft, if it be given 
indifcriminately without diftin&ion : yet avarice 



/ 
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is- even worfe than diffipation, , and is the moil 
unroyal of all the qualities of the heart; with* 
out the fpirit of generoftty, with juftice, mercy, 
tittdetftandingv and all other virtues*, a' crowned 
head! receives no applaufe,, nothing more than a 
frigid approbation f r6nv thfc voice of ftaufc 

'Now* tho? all men may be faid to be horn 
free,- yet none can be faid to be born indepen- 
danti that never was the ftate of nature fince 
the firft race became men ; all that is in liberty 
is a right to that which is the common lot of 
mankind : the child is born in a ftate of depen- 
dancy on the parents, and even when grown up, 
in nations where there is the leaft property. 
Amongft the Indians men are not independant ; 
there is a due fubmiflion to the man of the firft 
underftandirig, to courage, to ftrength, and ma- 
ny other qualities of the foul and body, which 
naturally take off the independancy of moft, tho* 
not the liberty! And tho* thefe individuals lb 
endowed Aay fdern lefs dependant than the reft, 
yet numbers render them dependant alfo :• inde- 
pendant 'no man can be, in a nation which ftands 
in need of the qualities and capacities of parti? 
fular men to fupport it s yet he is free becaufi? 
. % tbey 
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they have no right to deprive him of his pof- 
iefiions. 

From thefe attributes of fuperior underftand- 
ing, fuperior courage, and fuperior ftrength, in 
uncivilized ftates is derived the authority: which 
one man has over another; this is naturally 
yielded to him by thofe who tafte the advantage 
that he is of to the community ; thence arofe tfcft 
ideas of chjefs and kings in the favage nations, 
from a fenfe of fuperior abilities and a fenfe of 
gratitude mixt, and yet without lofs of liberty. 
In countries long civilized the fame exalted ta- 
lents, added to thofe of generofity and' many 
other humane qualities which wealth brings, or 
ihould bring into fafhion, will obtain an autho- 
rity undifputed ; and the great people, exerting 
thofe qualifications, will find th»t men, from their 
dependant ftate in nature, let their country be 
ever fo free, will pay that due fubordination 
which is eftablifhed in- (he firft principles of all 
things. 

Y e t if they chufc another method, and ftrive 
to render themfelves independant, by exerting 
the powers which riches procure them againft 

their 
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their fellow-countrymen, by keeping them in 
* continual fear ; the mind, inftead of acknowledg- 
ing an authority in thofe defpotic tempers, dc- 
tefts the caufe, and only lies filent till fome oc- * 
cation offers of exerting its endeavours, againft 
this which they feel with fo much anguifh. 

Kings then, tho' born to power, fhould fup- 
port it with generofity, and making that which 
they have a right to by the laws and cuftoms of 
their country, to proceed from the natural dif- 
pofitions of human kind, obtain an authority ia 
the heart of a nation, which is not to be pur- 
chafed by any other means. 

I t was this difpoGtion in Lewis the fourteenth 
which made him the darling of the French : he in- 
ftituted honors, rewarded merit, fupported and 
cherifhed fciencesand arts, was polite to all, and 
thus became the idol of that people whom his am- 
bition and wars brought more than once to die 
without regret, of the fword, famine and difeafe. 

If any thing can create genius, it muft be fuch 
a difpofition •, when the rewards for excellent 
jprodu&ions come from thofe hands which arc 

* ■ the 
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the moft efteemed • by the fons of men : if iC 
cannot create genius, it begets the next of ail 
things to it ; it animates a common foul to mo- 
ments of fuperior conception, and paffagesof 
exalted underftanding. That the Englifti nation, 
has richly deferved encouragement from their 
princes, is furely indifputable ; yet to this hour 
there is not an eftablifhment in their favour. 
The miniftry feem to fhun men of great fenfe, 
and liberality has fled the land. No man of let- 
ters is acceptable to the great, they look, on 
him as a kind of fatire on their aftions, and feel- 
ing within their own vacuity, are by no means 
pleafed with beholding in another what they 
want thefflfehfes. 

This is -not the. pra&ice of other nations : 
men of letters are received .with peculiar honors 
in France and- Italy by the nobility j and by that 
means the liberal behaviour begets an , authority 
over the -man of fciepce, which makes bim the 
dependant of that perfon,. and unites his know- 
ledge with the others power and inteitft. 

This, management is well underftood inFrance, 
where minifters, and other great men, apply the 

talents 
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talents of men t)f letters to' thrir life and the 
public advantage ; and thus lrberaKly , bjgets>:m- 
thority, and every idea of arbitrary power is loft. 
FHSmHiisitls tffet^fe'tfho 'K*e in Frthce, 
tto f tI*5r 3 gdVehihttnt4s tofttte 'ddpotic' tharftiie 
fehgltlh, hiteHriote^arpp^r^^^ eafe 

tffanis to'be'ftfeifin thU'lflarid. 

T»e cierridn-nofipbwtr W feen ^ there iiTflo- 
thfcg feut in • wfes* 'of ^muchUUtJefcavioup yto\& 
all that which might i>e- carried 1>y the 4upei-i- 
brlty of *bhe 'man-dbbve -ahodtoy by a kind (of 
forc^Whicfr^^ldm^ke ira^t^ry, is avert- 
ed by politenefs into that ferife of^tfaatitf «id 
dependance, which is natural for men to have 
over and from one another : this being the cuf- 
torn univeffailyinr ufe in that country, whatever 
may be the eftablifhmcnt, it is really and in fsfit 
liberty: and after all the examination which I 
can make, from the fecurity of property, eafe of 
mind, and gaiety of temper of the two people, 
taking into the account the defire which almofl 
M all Efiglifhmen have of poffeffing power by fear 
or force, and Frenchmen of obtaining authority 
by politenefs and liberality •, I allure you that I 

think the citizens of Paris as free as the citizens of 

London, 
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This refte&ion led 'me naturaUy tq confi- 
der the unliable ftatq of truth, as well as that 
of fafhion, and thence the feeble condition of 
the human mind, as it is generally found to 
exift in molt beings of our fpecfes. The fy- 
ftem of Ptolomy, and the natural hiftory of Ari- 
stotle and Plioy, were followed *nd received m 
undoubted truth for many sgts. CopefUkus aad 
Defcartcs driving thefe from the opintpafitif rttftti* 
kind 9 won the whole world to their «HUHftef a£ 
conceiving things \ the Srft of th*fe remain* go* 
Rtrxliy received) and the phitofaphy of Cbt lat- 
ter, which was defigned to «xpl*in the rdv<*» 
lutions of the planets, is, as I have already faid, 
ahnoft totally exploded* tfoflteftefle alone; at 
ufaetyfi** iikc a fepuldiral la»p, remains qui- 
vering crvcr the dead body. 

If we (hould fcrutioifce too fcrtrdy into die* 
minds of Boeri,-. how contcthptibiy Jiuift *t think 
of *heir capacities ; tirey htvr foHotfredthe dif-. 
fereot profefibrs of each phiiofophry by .etou^: 
fa&ds ; erabflatfi^r error,, noc . ofrder the £dt« of 1 
art objett of belief, but erf" rekfort * ^£rt!fying : 
that with the name of *abfofc*e trutfi, which 3fc 
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prefent appears to be abfolute falfehood. What 
is this fapttmt teafon of man, that is fo eafity de- 
luded ? or is thete any truth belonging to reafoh 
m ttian, the refiHt of numbers excepted* beyond 
that which is to bt found in any othfcr faculty ? 

If we ihould judge from the analogy antf 
experience of paft times, we niqft conclude* 
there is no fuch thing as truth 5 becaufe all that 
has been difcovered and received anciently as 
true, is now known and received as Falfe* Every 
philofopher has funk into obfcurity,* wfth Mil 
fyftert* \ and all reverence.For him, and that, va- 
flifhad together with time. 

x Ft it haps the day will come, when fom* 
fertile imagination may irtgenioufty dethrone thif 
hypothecs of the great Newton, and prove that 
immortality beloogs ne owe toSy^tm$$ than 
to men. 

Whether this be true or not, the expe* 
rience of paft ages, and the long unfettled ftatc 
pf ftutb, l^wW .teach m to examine with oau* 
tipn^ »d pijooounce with modefty 1 either pa 
<&** p^pk^opii>ion, : or pjur awn... 

C % Let 
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Let us imagine, as probably it is, that the 
fyftem of this amazing man, is the true one of 
the univerfe * we may admire indeed, that 
wonderful fagacity which could penetrate fuch 
abftrufe matters -, and yet, how Ihort in utility 
and comprehenfion is this degree of knowledge, 
to that of a legiflaton 

Newton has difcovered that the planets 
and fun, perhaps all other planets and funs, 
are counterpoifed and attra&ed by one another. 
The fyftem of nature was before this, disco- 
very fixed, and the whole revelation is the prin- 
ciple which moves thefe orbs, and the laws which 
they obferve. In human nature, the fubtilty 
of difcovering that paflions, rcafon, fenfes, faith; 
and imagination in man, coimterpoife one ano- 
ther, is not fufikicjent, tho* equally difficult} 
all the objedts which influence each, muft be 
proportioned and applied to make fociety pro* 
ceed happily and well. 

Is not the genius which is capable of fuch 
force and efficacy, as much beyond that of New* 
ton, as his was beyond the conception of other 
: * ~ 3 - mathe- 
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mathematicians and philofophers of that kind ? 
the one only explains the fyftem of natu- 
ral bodies as they are guided in their courfe, 
and the other creates • a fyftem by which nature 
is to be governed, in the conduct and commerce 
of men : one has difcovered how nature proceeds, 
yefc&pplies no materials ; the other muft know 
her operations) and, fupply objcQa alio. Whether, 
there ever has been any legiflator fo perfedt in 
his kind, as the great Newton was in his, 
pray tell me in your next letter, you who have 
ftucfied him with fuch amazing application, and 
khdw mankind fo intimately ? * 

Me thinks greatnefe of genius 6f any 
kind, can never be fufficiently admired or en- 
couraged \ when we find from the hiftory of: 
all nations, how few men have ever pofldTed 
the faculties of invention and contriving new 
probable fyftems, fr-on? the known powers and 
properties of nature; is it pot furprizing that their, 
reward has been fo jfoall, aad thfcir efteem fcarce. 
jtaken place, till they were beyond all benefi- 
cial influence, frQm its good or ill reception ? 

C 3 Pejl* 
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.PiRifAjPS if a father had, the pgweir of, 
obtaining what degree of genju^ he would 
<&**£ tQ be given to his fw, : hq would : wifl* 
for the moft ex^lt^d^ as moft likely tq fucked, 
ip the affairs of this life * afid jtt I verity. b& 
licve, chat an inferior degree is than whiqh pn* 
miffes fciteft to make it* Mfay in tfie r world. » < ' 

Avery faptrior genius is too muoh above; 
the general cotpprehenfion, <to te known -^nr: 
mediately i the fize of the tt^fftiwfcig is hkfi 
that of the bodies of mefl*>:MQh intends to *, 
certain degree, and no farther ; by that means 
incomes to pafs, that whatever ic extremely i 

above the common undecftaBiding paflcs wta* 1 
marked, it te out. of reach buf to few : thc*e> 
are not men of genius enough at one time ki <a { 

kingdom, capable of extending* to his eowcep* 
ttons, and to create it a liable reputation \ the 
author dies before his work ; meets applaufe, of . 
receives the reward or praife due to his merit. ' 

Whereas the foremoft of the fecond rate 

of underftandings, writes to the conception and 

4 " apprehenfion 
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^prehcr^OiJQf nil > his lame, like -flame in dry 
ftrasy, blazot dawtes, fpread* and expires u* 
a ray Jboit ticnf > *the former beginning by (low 
degim io fuel 4ifi^cultjly fet on lire, i« U>ng in 
(preadiog it* influence, but is lading arvd cbf, 
rifhing when it has once taken firm pofleffiom 

_ T.pv* fpr^.mortel fclf and flwrt«U?ed 
honor^ .* middling <fcgr*e of geroui is the moft 
ufeful i -but for the immqrtality of fame the |at* 
ter. ^ill a father then wther defire exited 
fame when his foa fball be no jnore, or lef§ of 
that and fuccefs together? It has beta ftid, than 
B^coq's genius was considered as wild and ro- 
mantic, as it appeared in his writings, to the 
wits of thofc days ; and that knowledge which 
excelled all the world, and almoft exceeded hu- 
manity, could not obtain bim fuftenance from the. 
prince on the throne, after lie had proved that he 
was fubjefted to -the foibles of man. Milton's 
paradife loft pad unobserved, till Mr. Dryden 
called the attention of the world upon it $ 
Shakefpeare was poftponed to Ben Johnfon du- 
ring his life, and his works fo little efteemed, 
that they never engaged the author to give a , 
owreft edition, the whole t^nfc take® from tfa* 
C 4 prompters 
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prompter's books. Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf 
was not at all confidered, till fome foreign mathe- 
matician, I think Huygens, had read, his book 
long after it was printed ; and difcovered to the 
world the treafures it contained ; thefe were meii . 
Of the greateft genius, 

A t the fame time, Mr. Addifon who want* 
ed tafte in all things, as his remarks on Bdlogna 
jnjtaly may convince you ; where he fays, the 
three moft cqrious things in that city, are 3 
ftair-cafe, a medal, and a St. Cecilia, painted by 
Raphael 5 preferring the two firft, and not once 
mentioning thofe inimitable paintings of the 
Carrachi aqd their difciples ; he appears 3 baby 
in his pretenfipns to knowledge of a fuperior 
kind, that of defending chriftianity, and explain- 
ing the powers and pleafures of imagination V 
and a fchool-boy in fubli me poetry \ this man 1 
received applaufe beyond all other writers du- 
ring hi's life 1 as did Mr, Pope, who tho* aq : 
pxcellent poet, was in the nature of his writings 
infinitely inferior to Shakefpeare and Milton, 

*• TffE understanding and produ&ions of thefe 
Modern poe(s of this ifland, are fuch as are 

*daj>Wd 
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adapted to the capacities of the number,' andt 
thus pleafing every where, bequeathed their au- 
thors an encomium much beyond their defert. 

': T i m r however it doing jaftice to thefe men ) 
the former. grow yet mpre^nd more adored, 
the rock is immoveable on which they fttfid J 
wh^jEt the hill of fand which fupported the 
other, is mouldering away beneath 'the feet of 
their reputation^ and Mejfo^ng them every itri- 
irate, • • --. '— * • ■"* ■—---—; 

To this incapacity of comprehending that 
which belongs. to true genius, I imagine it is, that 
the rooft able minifters are feldom employed in 
a ftate, Thofe who (hould choofe, cannot pe-' 
petrate intQ ?thofc intuitive truths which they 
lay before them : what is not underftood by their 
capacities appears like fcheming, nonfenfe, fairy 
land, or vifion * and thus the moft able heads 
are prevented from faving their country, whilft 
fuch fpecious and fertile capacities as the late 
Lord Bolingbroke's, catch every ear and give 
*heir poffeffors place and power ; like fly-traps, 
round which the. infers hum, and flick at laft. 
The only mm of late years, that could ferve 

this 
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this kingdom as a minifter, has been but little 
employed and foon. rejeded ^ tjiofe who. bus? 
in royal ears 1 did no>t conceive the deGgns pf 
his fuperior genius V or rather jealous, and pre- 
(erring ttem&vca to fchrif country's welfare* duped 
{heir snafter and the public goad ta thot jft 

{bfttBttntt. ..:.:„■ : . y\n* : ' v < V* 

» Sk^q is the &p^of fuperior genius^ lt : ^ 
tny wilh and *n$tyQ» t «* ^ nms : ^naJn^or^ 
porefano, and a heart warmed with gratitude jos 
your goodnefs. 






:: : » v. .:: 
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7o y fBe ; R&ttiratd Fathet* DroTb'Ara ■ 
~"7. Franzo'nIi «/ Rome. 

: iW Sfr, ; * r: - ;T • :%l - - -"' ; %* 

l^fW ; fortgfintfe Ort a journey Ifrto that pm6t' 

fi^'vrti^^ fohi SRtoe fcmgs 6f Gtfelt-' 

Attain- take their odes, 1 fah&d rftote remains d? : 
sfocferit vaffab^etoiongft ther common p&$le; 
and'* greater fi&$iitfey df manner*/ than is fo be 
met with in £fi&lkii&! 



i'i\ji'. 



\ T « x language is yet fpofam by cfe pnefent" 

people, which was in ufe in the tijaeofCte* 
far's invafion •, and, if you believe the natives, as' 
it was by our firft parents in paradife j It has not an 
ill found when put into verfe, as it was repeated, 
to my ears by a gentleman of tbe country y, yet 
L believe, it wo^ld be difficult for a ftrangef to 
acquire it; particularly aa Italian. Nothing can-be* 
more different th^n the pronunciation of thefi^ 
two languages \ the words in our tongue termi- 
nating in vowels* and thofe in this having firarc* 

any 
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any in ufe in their alphabet. For this reafon 
ftrength- makes the excellehce in the Welch, 
a^ fweetncfs does in the prefent Roman ^ and it 
feems impoffible for a ftranger to obtain a true 
pronunciation, without praftifing with fomething 
boiling hot in his mouth. There ,is a fingujar 
cuftom amongft. the people of *his part of the- 
ifland* which is extremely ufeful* and worthy mii. 
tation: Whenever two fervants have an inclination 
to marry, they make it known to their matters, andj 
he to bis friends, who all fendihcra fomething to 
begin houfekceping ; befides this, tkere are in dif- . 
ferent parts, perfons who are called bidders, 
from the ufe they make of them, who are fent 
round from houfe to houfe to their whole ac- 

qiiaintanee/ 

1 When a couple is to be wedded* there is. ; 
one chofen on each fide 5 they are dreft in their 
beft apparel, and with a long ftaff to which are 
tyed knots of ribbands, their hats being deco*, 
rated with the fame finery, are fent out' as am-~ 
bafiadbrs. Thefe are the public orators, and' 
chofen from the beft fpeakers amongft the com- : 
mon people, which office they always preferve. ' 
Ppck'd out in this pomp they proceed two.diffe- * 
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rent ways, and entering into the houfes, where 
they are ordered to go, make their fpeeches 
much in this manner : 

* Davi d and Mary intend to marry on fuch 
a day ; their father and mother, David and 
Mary, and their relations, have fent me. to bid 
you to the wedding ; whatever you fhall give 
them at that time, fhall be rcftored at your 
nuptials ( if they are unmarried), or to thpfe of 
your friends, when they fhall be married ; and 
in their names I bid you a good day." 

N By this means it often happens, that if the 
couple which intends being married, has lived 
in reputable fervice, they fhall receive a hundred 
guineas to begin the. world ; and from this futn 
down to thirty is the general receipt/ 

* Two days before the wedding they meet 
together in the houfe where this couple is' to 
live, and bring their gifts, when they pafs the 
evening in merry ment; and dance ; and, what is 
fomething furprizing, they all perform that exer- 
cife.with an eafe and grace, which I have not feen 
amongft any peafants in Europe/ 

' . ' : - "• ' ' ' : -- The* 
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5 The y then meet at the fame hoafe eri.thri 
nuptial day ; whence thy proceed on hoffebadc 
to the church, two women upon fome horfes, 
two men upon others, a man and a woman, wo- 
men before men, void of all order : Before 
them ' is the beft mufic they can get, the 
harp always, which beiftg fufpended about 
the harper's ftiotilders •, he plays as the horfe 
trots along, as fatV as he can, a random ftruming 
of the firings. The harp and St. David are the 
mod venerable obje&s of the Welch people; 
they are great lovers of mufic and fingiog y and 
have ono poet very renouned, whofe works they 
fing at all feftivals/ 

In this manner they tide with great fvriftneft 
to the church t& be married j the hafte they make 
b to fignify the impetuofity of their love for each 
other J The ceremony beiqg finilhed, the com- 
pany returns to make merry, which continues till 
evening : When having put the new poupje ito 
bed, they retire below again-, and aftier palling 
an hour in . mirth, and making caudd for the 
bridegroom, they retufo again into the chamber, 
and carry him this invigorating liquor, as a' re- 
parative, confider'd highly neceffary in this 

moment , 
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moment; not forgetting a fpccies of joking, which 
Will not 'well 'bear being translated into Italian, 

T» 1 1 fe the Welch way of marrying amongft 
the common jfcpple and fervants j by v&ich you 
fee die flffl difficulties of comtog together are fur- 
mounted, tttotriage much ieneotfraged ; and this 
without taking any thing from, another, Which 
he or hfc *re*ot to ha*c again when he pleafes' 
Ml demand h t This is converting fatttt (urns to 
great ufe> and drawing advantage from numbers 
of poor people, no where J?ra£tifed but in this, 
part of the afland. 

It would fae acuftqm highly ufcful ior the 
poor p£. Italy, wiiere a pkft might ern-cife rkia 
fasftbh of a .bidder with great eclat ; and- the 
public be confideiabty benefited by this cerenioity. 
It wiM 4«nder people lafa x\fffid tn coming to 
the care: of a family, and repeopk the country 
mdro* than any other cnooutagcroeat I can think 
of* and thi* without t^ingv any one> a matter 
of greaf conftderatyon if* ?11 j^blic benefits. This 
c«ftot^ t good a* it 'is, isn^t ufed by tfee ting- 
lilh* &$*$* ppt lfaown to them. * 



Th 
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They have another very Angular cuftoirt* 
which is that of covering for a whofe year, the 
pourtrait of a perfon who is lately dead, with a 
mourning veil of black tranfparent crape, a kind of 
wearing weeds for himfclf : there Were fome hun- 
dred prints ofSir Wat kin Williams Wynne, a great 
favourite in this part of the kingdom* hung with 
crape after his death •, fcarce ahoufe in North Wales v 
without one of them, and in fome, one in every 
room, in others one in every pannel •, from thence 
you may judgpof his power, whilft alive. He was, 
always complimented by his countrymen with 
the title of king in Wales. The country is in 
raoft parts mountainous, yet not fterile* the hills 
being covered with grafs and flocks of fheep $ it 
feetos there were herds of goats formerly in great 
plenty ; which animal, I know not the reafon, is 
held in great contempt by the Engliih, nptwith* 
ftanding his beard, that type of wifdom.j and is 
applied as a piece of ridicule and farcafm by 
them, when they would fatirize a Wclchman 1 
this fatire has almoft extirpated the race of 
goats! -Many of the vallies are fertile, and the 
rivers fine -, the profped yield to nothing ia Italy* 
falling waters, ruin'd caftles, woods, lawns and 

* rivers, 
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rivers, diftant oceans* riling hills ; all con^are to 
make it the ftudy of a landfcape*paidter ; no 
country yields a greater variety than this, to men 
who lore to be entertain' d by thofe rural plea- 
feres. 

Yet for one Engliih gentleman who crofle* 
the river Severn to fee this part of his nati0n 9 
there are a hundred who travel into Italy* and 
negleft being acquainted with their fellow-in- 
habitantsj It is reputable to have fcen the cas- 
cades of Tivirone, and not know thofe of their own 
Country. The peafants, tho* as free by law as * 
thofe of England, retain yet a great deal of that 
obedience to their landlords, which was paid the 
Barons of old ; and that fierte fo much attri- 
buted to the Engliih, is yet ten times more vi- 
sible in this part amongft men of fortune, than in 
England. The wife in Wales is fcarce more than 
a houfekeeper, and the hulband much a fove- 
reign. 

The natives are hofpitable, and entertain ftrang- 

ers with a liberal and not unpolite air. Here you 

. may live, with one precaution, in great plenty ; 

you muft remember, that your political principles 

Vol. II. D co- 
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coincide thoroughly with thofe of the matter 
of the .houfe, or perhaps the evening facri- 
fice to Bacchus may procure you an expulfion 
ten miles diftance from an habitable houfe at 
midnight, if you fhould differ from him in his no- 
tions of (late affairs. The Chevalier de St. George 
has his health often drank in this country ; which 
is moft certainly a blooming promife of fuccete, 
after more than fixty years exile. 

* Th e peafants wear no (hoes about their hou- 
fes, and in their common travelling the roads 
they carry them in their hands, and wa(h their 
feet near the towns which they are travelling to f 
when they put on them, and their dockings * 
many of them however have none. And yet, 
thefe poor creatures would think themfelves 
doom'd to perpetual flavery, if they were obliged 
to wear wooden flioes; the ideas of wooden (hoes, 
flavery,. and French, being all link'd together in 
their imaginations ; they would fcarce prefer 
them to confinement without, and as foon wear 
chains, as preferve their feet from injury by thefe 
contrivances; the flattering idea of being free* 
•ho' barefooted, gives them no little confolation 
amidft as much (lavery a?, poverty and depend- 

ance 
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ance can bequeath ; except in imagination, the 
place, perhaps, where that and all our pleafures 
begin and end/ 

There is one remarkable and very effential 
difference, between thefe people and the Scotch ; 
the firft defend their countrymen and country 
i» converfation, and retire if poflible to live 
amongft their relations, when they have faved 
fome little fortune in England ; the latter fpeak 
highly of Scotland and Scotchmen, but never 
Choofe to fee the land from whence they came. 
I am more inclined to think the Welchman 
fincere, than the Scot, in his attachment to 
his country ; and for this reafon, the latter 
being prefbyrerians, ' from which race I have 
remarked hypocrify is almoft infeparable ; the 
highlanders, who are epifcopalians, refemble che 
Welch; 

The inhabitants are extremely fubjed to an- 
ger, and to take revenge by law ; they, refemble 
amongft the Englilh, the Normans in France ; 
their paffions and parties precipitate them into vtry 
ftrange decifions in their public trials, where 
D % they, 
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they are jurymen \ infomuch, that all difputes 
of confequence are carried into the cities of En* 
gland to be decided by the Englifh juries, whp 
have no partiality for either fide in the debate. 

This is what I have collected for you in 
"Syales, and tho* not fo faftuonable, nor thq voy- 
age fo dangerous as going to meafure the py- 
ramids of Egypt, vUiting the catacombs and 
catara&s of the Nile ; yet perhaps, the Welch 
cuftom of weddings, being put in execution in 
Italy, would impart as much utility, as all 

P *s voyage, which you aflure me you have 

lately laboured thro* ; I imagine by way. of pe<- 
nance, inftead of ladling yourfelf with a whip of 
thongs; furely your lent mud have been fe~ 
vere, if as you tfcll me you abftained during 
that time from all good fenfe, and lived on 
fuch terrible meagre, 

Ixdebd I could fiend you many drawings 
t>f ruins from this part, but alas ! we abound 
with too many of them in our own country ; 
and tho* I venerate the remains of ancient pa- 
laces and tempks \ I am enemy enough to that 

tafte, 
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tafte, to wilh every ftone of old Rome con* 
Verted into feme ufeful and habitable build* 
ing, and the city in its former glory and ex- 
tent, the* ill* the inferiptions and fculpturea 
were demolished. Heaven defend this and me 
from the eyes and tongue of vertu. I am, 



Yo*rs mftjincmt)* 4 



» % LET* 
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LETTER XXXI. 

» 

To the Reverend Father Vincenzo 
Spinello at Rome. 

Dear' Sir, 

IN this country profufion is luxury, and what- 
ever cofts much money is always* extremely 
polite ; For that reafon it is polite to dine with 
the nobility, wKere you pay the fervants for 
ten times as much as you eat. An open table, 
in this city, would ruin every man of a fmall 
eft ate to be entertained at it. 

One would be led to imagine, that the En- 

glifti were determined to deftroy all fubordina- 

tion, by the treatment of their fervants; they 

give them greater wages than in any country on 

earth ; they are better fed than all others ; even 

the common maid fervants muft have their' tea 

twice a day, in all the parade of quality $ they 

make it their bargain at firft : this very article 

amounts to as much as the wages of fervants in 

Italy. 

Besides 
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.. Besides this, the money which is given 
to the men fervants by vifiters, makes the place 
of a domeftic a more confiderable thing, than 
many fmall trades $ this expence however is not 

r the greateft mifchief : the fervants have very 
little attachment to thpfe they ferve $ this difpo^ 
fxtion feems to take place, from the minifter, to 
the fervants of fervants of fervants ; felf is the 
fole motive, and that never makes a true union 
between thofe who ferve, and thofc whd are 
(Served. That intereft which keeps them with 
you, will in a greater degree feparate thlem from 
you ; a fervant fecretly gets a better place, that 
is, where there are better vales, than with his 
prefent matter, and leaves him in a month •, this 
is not efteemed a fault, becaufe it is become the 
general acknowledgment, that intereft ought to 
be the fole ruling principle of human kind. The 
fervant hears this whilft he (lands behind his ma- 
tter's chair v he fees him pra&ife it in life, and 
like a good pupil follows his example. This 

\ method of leaving a matter fuddenly being no 

obje&ion, if the fervant be tolerably good he finds 

another place* and is little folicitous about plea* 

J> 4 ling 
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fing thofe he ferves •, it is from other hands fog 
receives his chief income, and the maftcr is but 
little regarded. 

In Italy, fcrvants having no dependance bat 
gn thofe they ferve, muft ftudy to obey and 
pleafe their matters ; that domcftic who changes 
his place often, lofcs Jiii charader* and k oe+ 
duced to great extremity. He who continues 
long in one houfe, has befides hi* pte&nt wages 
the hopes of a future fupply, by * penfion in 
old age, or at the death of his mailer : thus 
the French and Italians, tho' not half fo welt 
paid as the EngKlh in their wages, not confiden- 
ing their vales, Are ten times better^ and more 
obedient in their fervice; they ftrive to pfcafc 
for the fake of being approved of, and finding 
provifion when they flre no longer able to 
work. Whereas, an Engfilh fervant knowing 
he has no future expectations from his mafter* 
enjoys the prtfent time* diffipates, and finds no 
folace by an annual penfion in his declining days* 
In my opinion, thofe of our nation and France 
are happier than the Englifli ; they have everjf 
thing for their fupport which is neceffary, and 
the ambition of their matter* clothes them well ? 
4 their 
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their hearts are at eafe, and their aftions en- 
couraged by knowing that faithful fervicc ai- 
ways obtains a reward for old age* 

I need not write a farther comment, or notes, 
to illuftrate the troth of what has been faid ; to 
prove that the EngKfh nobility; and gentry ruiti 
their being well ferved, by a licentious and 
miftaken habit of iuffering their fervants to «-* 
ceive money from any other perfon but then* 
felves. In fadt, c the domeftic fcarce conceives 
himfelf the menial fervant of him who fuppBes 
him *with his daily bread and apparel, and in ge- 
neral has very little good- will towards him, 1 

- From this one evil habit of giving money 
to fervants, the nobility of no nation appear fa 
mean as the Englifh ; my ford looks on whHf* 
his guefb difcharges the houfe, by paying th* 
fervants \ and no fervants are ii> my oanoparifort 
fo infolent and inattentive m their fervke, be* 
catrfe they know that it is not ki* lordftwp** 
hands from which they receive their money. 1 

The reformation of thefe abufes will ar- 
rive witjh the general reformation of the nation j 

when 
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when the public funds being no more able to, 
fupply the minifterial demand, the whole take^ 
a new turn, and the want of money brings purer 
manners and more oeconomy. 

*This is not fo far off as the day of judg- 
ment, to my eyes. 'The kingdom appears to me 
like thofe fruits which are extremely fair to the 
eye, and rotten at the core ; the malady has be- 
gun from the heart ; or like a body, which has 
long lain interred and unmoved, which, appear- 
ing firm and fubftantial to the view, is fure to 
tumble into duft the very firft lhake which if re- 
ceives, 

Th o f an alien and fojourner in the land, I 
fincerely pray, that this may be prevented j there 
are yet an infinity of worthy people remaining 
amongft thofe who are neither the very higheft 
nor very loweft ; and indeed fome in the firft, 
tho* they are hindered from their country's fer- 
vice, and as it were ejciled for their virtues. Adieu, 

J am yours moft affectionately. 
L E T- 
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LETTER XXXIL - 

To the Reverend Father Batista 
Guarini, at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 
TT is not in. medicine alone* that quackery 
-* takes place in this ifland above all others 1 
it is in every othef art and fcience 5 the paint- 
ers even make their fortune in proportion, as 
they mix more or lefs of that with their profe£ 
fion and colours •, fome chufe a new manner of 
colouring, others of painting drapery, and one 
who woujd paint his figures uplide-down, would 
fucceed to a miracle s but laftly here is a pro- 
digy arrived from Paris ; a wonder who has car- 
ried all before him, and all this by dint of beard* 
This man being extremely well acquainted with 
the prevailing paffion of this nation, and their 
manner of reafoning, which is, that if a man is ex- 
traordinary in any thing, hemuft be in all \ has 
made the belt ufe of a beard, that any man has 
made of it fince the days of Adam. He goes 
dreft in the Perfian or Turkifh habit, with this 
type of wifdom reaching to his middle. 

Ttfii 
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This Angularity of drefs has given Mm art 
ait of fuperiority, and credit of being a lingular 
good painter * he has had double the price of all 
others * and yet, if it was not for his beard, he 
would not be a better painter, nay not fo good, 
as many who refide in London. Thus, whilft 
he get* five and twenty guineas for a three quar* 
ters kngth ; Solde, who is as good at lead as 
any in this kingdom, is gfod to get half that 
money: The firft has as many as he can paint, 
and Solde ha* not fo many as he ought. Ac 
prefent the people of England feem to be mort. 
captivated with what is new, than what is ex* 
traordinary ; and are more pleafed with Angula- 
rity in the perfon who produces any thing in arts 
and frience, than with the produftion itfeff : it 
it this which has made this painter's perform- 
antes fo valuable. They hare naeafured the va» 
lye of Ms works by the length of his beard, 
and conclude as ibuch in favour of the excellency 
of this one as the longitude of the odyr * it is th# 
rarity of a painter with a beard, that hasdrawn him 
die reputation of a great mafter in his art* * This 
is the frrft time I have known beaeds being 
the type of any thing but wifdom ; If he painted 

in 
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in oil, I fhould imagine be made his brufhes of 
his beard, and fucceeded by vie cue of that ad- 
vantage 9 but he paints in. craions/ 

• 

In other parts of polite ftudies, the fame 
manner of thinking has often prevail' d ; here is 
now an inftance of a threfher, a very hone ft man 
indeed, who was made a divine and librarian to the 
late queen at Richmond, becaufe he had found out 
the method of threfhing words into verfes j the ex- 
cellency of the work is not confider'd, it is the 
wonder of a peafant's being a poet, which gained 
him his living and honours, during which timfc 
many others who .were good poets, Were ftarving 
without the leaft reward. 

x B £ s 1 d e s this man, here is another mecha- 
nic, who is the candidate for the Laurel, af- 
ter the prefent poet Laureat : This man has 
written a very indifferent tragedy, which has had 
great fuceefs,. becaufe it was the work of a brick- 
layer; 

Ik fa&, this appears to me to be extrerfiely 
mortifying to men of genius ; their works are 
not attended with any efteem or honor, becaufe 
they are the productions of men deftined to 

' (tody. 
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workmen: Ornaments in diamonds are much 
better difpofed at Paris than London, and the 
fetting much better in this city than in France. 

One refpe&s the elegant fancy, and the other 
the elegant hand of the jeweller ; and thus in 
mod kinds of manufactures, the defigns of 
France fhoold be combined with the execution 
f>f England, to make a pn>4u&ion perfea, 

Fb om what has been faid you may be inclined to 
believe, that, as tafte and defign are the efFe&s of 
genius, and elegant finiftiing the confequence of 
patiencfe and a mechanic hand the French fur* 
pafs the Englifh in genius : this m bf no Means 
true, I believe * and my next (ball bring yott 
the regions. Adieu, 



/ am yours efcflienatefy* 



LET- 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

To the Reverend Father Philippo 
La u r A y at Rome* 

Dear Sir, . 

^^TPHE gentlemen of no nation in Europe 
-*- travel (o much, as thofe of this kingdom, 
into foreign countries. A -man that has not feen 
Italy is fcarce polite company in London \ Even 
Palmyra* hid in deferts, could not fave her ru- 
ins from the examination of Englifh travel- 
lers. 

Two gentlemen have vifited that place, ac- 
companied with another wtyo underftood afchi- 
te&ure and drawing -, in confequencfe of which, 
thdy have given to the public the ruins of that 
ancient city, in feveral well executed prints \ 
and an account of its former and prefent flate, 
as far as can be drawn from hiftory 5 and thofe 
remains, in the mod. pleafing manner, writ- 
ten with exquifite tafte and modefty. It ha& 
been the particular honor of England, to have 
fome of their nobility and gentry in private 

Vol; II. E ftationsi, 
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ftations, to perform undertakings, worthy the 
royal encouragement. ; ajid its peculiar 4i%race 
to have had their minifters negligent in every 
things that may do honor and bring utility 
to the public. 

*No nation is at fo much expence to vifit 
the works of art, which other kingdoms have 
produced, as this of England. * Italy has re- 
ceived more money from the gentlemen of 
England, for feeing the paintings of the Italian 
fchools, than they originally coll from the hands 
of the painters *, probably more than a hundred 
times that fum'; to fay nothing of that vaft num* 
ber of paintings, which has been fold to this 
and other nations. It is really equal to an eftate 
of tax levied on England, and may not unjuftly 
be call*d PeterYpence ; it brings vaft fums into 
■ Rome annually, not to mention that opportuni- 
ty which our painters have, from copying the 
works of their predeceflbrs, and felling them for 
originals to the connoifleurs of all nations. 

What (hall we fay, after having feen with 
what avidity they vifit all thefe prodigies of ge- 
nius in arts and fculpture, at Rome and other 

cities, 
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tities, when at their return they grow indiffer- 
ent about the promoting fimilar performances 
in their own nation, and rivaling the artifts of 
others. 

England has not yet produced a good 
face-painter* much left an hiftorical ; of all the 
produftions the prefent performers who have 
been born in England, there is not one of them 
Will be aflc'd, [of whofe hand it is forty years 
hence, and -perhaps the whole production of one 
matter, amafs'd together, will not fell at that 
time for as much money as was given origi- 
nally for one of them : they have almoft reduced 
face-painting to a mechanic art, and make pour- 
traits as they make pins; one forms the head, 
ahother the point* I dare fay, the time will 
come, wlitti there will be as many painters to 
firiifti a whole leugth figure, as there are now 
trades to equip a beau: the face-painter, the 
wig-painter, the cloaths- painter, the linen-painter, 
the ftocking-paintcr, and the (hoe-painter. For 
as money is the purfuit, and honor very little 
called into queftion, as mens merits are lefs the 
caufe of their fuccefs, than the patronage of fome 
great man> and future fame outweigh'd by pre- 
E 2 fent 
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fenc money, in all opinion^ •, it is probable frotfc 
what has already been put in pradtice by thofe , 
who have gotten the greartft fortunes, that this 
liberal art will be reduced to as mechanical an 
operation, as making hobnails, that fortunes 
may be made with the utmoft expedition. 

As things are at prefent managed, it is no en- 
couragement to be excellent in the art of painting : 
a falfe praife effe&ually carries any man into a run 
for five or fix years ; they cry he is the befit 
painter in England 5 he has all the people of tafte 
fitting to him : what exquifite drawing, what deli- 
cious cplouring, what perfed likenefs ! At the ex- 
piration of this term, he is no more heard of, than 
if he had never exifted ; like a ghofrthat haunts a 
houfe, every one's converfation, and concern, till 
time cures the belief, and leaves it no longer a 
ghoft. This is equally the event, whether he has, 
or has not merit ; the fame, and the run of bufir 
nefs begin and die together : it is for this reafon, 
that the painters of England are lefs folicitous * 
about ftudyirig their profefiion, than finding a 
blear-eyed patron, who* with zeal for what he can 
neither fee nor underftand, may impofe upon 

others, and fwell him into high reputation. 

An 
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An academy of painting eftablifhed like that 
at Paris, where all the pictures of their matters 
are feen for a whole month, once every year in 
a public exhibition, would deftroy thefe falfe me- 
thods of getting into reputation : pictures beheld 
together by thofe eyes which are not judges of 
them apart, would have a very different appear- 
ance 5 the artift of real merit would not ftand 
in need of a puffing patron to get him bufinefs, 
nor the unlkilful painter have the power of im- 
pofing on the worid, by the artifice of an impe- 
' tuous and ill-judging proteftor ; till this is once 
accompliftied it is in vain to expe£t works of me- 
rit, the love of fame will be lulled to fleep by the 
opium of money, and the Heart at eafe about the 
firft which is fatisfied with the fecond. * 

Let an academy and an exhibition take pl^ce, 
and, for the future, reputation and profit will be 
the fame thing, and the fame path conduft to 
both pofiefiions ; the temple of fame will not 
ftand at the end of an unfrequented • bramble- 
grown path as it does at prefent, and fome 
fquint-eyed patron in attitude of admiration at 
fome miferable produ&ion at the end of another, 
E i ^along 
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along which the painters crowd as Don Quivedo 
has defcribed his people in the vifion of the lov* 
ing fools. 

If the late prince of Wales had lived, m 
eftabfrfhment of this kind would probably have 
taken place in his reign ; he was a lover of the 
imitative arts, and would have encouraged them ; 
the prefent, who is a, young prince of great es* 
pe&ation and promife, is not yet blown fufii- 
ciently to fhew all that diverfity and elegancy 
of tints, v/Jiich is hoped fr<Jm the appearance pf 
the flower in the bpd, 

Whatever may be the event, an academy 
for painting is certainly worthy a royal inftitq- 
tion and proteftion, if it be but to fecure the 
trade of this nation, on which the revenue fo 
much depends : an eftablifhment of that nature 
has more influence on the commerce of a peo; 
pie, than perhaps is commonly imagined $ and, 
tho* it pever may produce one good painter, will 
bring many thoufapd pounds into tfye ifland. 

Hqw many trades are there whofe merchan- 

4ife takes its great value, from the tafte in which 

$ ' they 



\ 
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they are executed ; toys of all kinds, and moft 
forts of furniture for elegant houfes 5 the form of- 
a gold fnuff-box IhaH fell it with an alloy of ten 
per cent, when ' fterling gold {hall lie unafked 
for, becaufe of the aukwardnefs of the make ; 
this the French are fo fenfible of, that /hey 
allow that alloy to be mixt with all toys in 
that metal : what beau minds the movement of 
a watch, if the cafe be elegantly defigned ? the 
fame runs thro* the whole of thefe things which 
depend on fancy, from the pattern of a fixpenny 
ribband to the dearefl: filk, tapeftry, velvet, and 
carpets* 

'An academy therefore, once eftablifhed in 
painting, if it never produced any very excel* 
lent painters, would yet create excellent de- 
figners for the ornamental parts of all kinds of 
manufactories \ the ervamelfcd boxes would vie 
witb Martin's papier macbSj and the Germans 
purchafe their moft valuable furniture from En- 
gland, and not from France. 

A s great numbers from the chcapnefs of the 

education could apply their children to ir, every 

B4 -JW 
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lad educated in this way, who was not adequate to 
great things, would be obliged to turi\ his hand 
to fome lower part of the arts of fculpture and 
painting : he who could not equal Michael An- 
gelo, or Raphael, might carve a chimney-piece, 
ancf paint a coach with much tafte ; thofe who 
could not rival Salvator Rofa, Claud Lorain, or 
Verr^et, might yet paint' landscapes on china and 
enamelled ware, and by export make thefe 
commodities the univerfal' purchafe of the globe \ 
this will certainly be the confequence of an aca- 
demy once eftablifhed, 

I t is alfo a demonftration, that without thefe 
helps it is impoffible to carry the common capa- 
city of men to its greateft excellence. A genius 
who has an imagination as vivid and extenfive as 
can be fuppofed, who .combines and difpofes 
figures ever fo elegantly in his head, may 
yet* want the language of a painter, draw* 
ing and expreflion ; tho* the firft is the gift of 
heaven, the latter is the effedt of ftudy ; and 
notwithftanding fome men are born with greater 
aptitude to defign than others, as fome are with 
more facility of fpeaking than others, yet it miift 

be 
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be the work of application to draw well, or form 
a ftyle, the former of which is much more diffi- 
cult than the latter; as the laft may be made 
every moment's ftudy in common converfation, 
the other requires a feparate attention and prac- 
tice : as in learning a language, thofe who begin 
late fcarce ever attain a pure pronunciation ; 
thofe little differences of found and articulation 
which efcape the fpeaker, are clearly diftinguifli- 
ed by the hearer, and impart an inaccuracy and 
diffonance to their pronunciation * in like man- 
ner, thofe who begin to draw late in life are al- 
ways imperfect in their defigns, thofe little inex- 
plicable differences which create the grace and 
beauty of a figure, are entirely loft in their works 
and imperceptible to themfelves j the eye has 
formed; its manner of feeing before they began 
their ftudies, and, like the organs of fpeech, or 
thofe of hearing, is neither capable of that confor- 
mation neceffary to make or diftinguifh thofe 
minuteneffes, which place one production fo fu- 
perior to another in tafte and gracefulnefs. 

That which determines a lad to be bred a 
a painter in thU country, is his father's feeing 
fome of his fcrawls on his books with a pen, or 

on 
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on the walls with a charcoal ; be is a genius in 
drawing inftantly, and this decides his employ- 
ment •, whereas, in fa£t, this talent is the leaft 
of a painter \ if he does not fee nature as flie is, 
and has not a fertile imagination, he never can 
be m^dje an excellent artift* loofe imitations almoft 
all can make j he may be a dauber and nothing 
more, as is manifeft from the thoufands which 
h*ve b^n condemned to this art unfuccefsfully : 
it has already robbed the public of too many 
numbers, *hich would have been ufeful in other 
branches erf trade, to make mifcraWe pourtrait- 
painters, the mo& ufclefs of all employments 
which belong to m*n. 

I n the neighbouring country of Ireland, the 
gentlemen have appointed premiums, as in- 
centives to excelling, for thofe young painters 
who fhall produce the moft approved pieces •, 
this is the beft fupply to the want of an aca- 
demy, where premiums muft always be infti- 
tuted alfo : this may in time make painters of 
merit in Dublin; indeed, .many of the Engfiflr 
would do well to go thither at prefent, if it were 
but to recover the love of their country, which 
ye; finds ptote&ora amengft the commons of 

Ireland; 
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Ireland; men who are not afhatned to prefer 
it to themfelves. Whether it be fatality, inatten- 
tion, 9r ignorance, wiyclj reigns over the under- 
ftandings of this people of England, I cannot 
cfccide ; Ijbmethiog however, of that kind feems 
to rule all tbe^r aftiops of a pul#c nature* 
J am, - ' 

Teur mqjt ofadtint. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

To the Reverend Father Filippo 
Buonanni, at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

THERE is nothing which is fo often ob- 
jected to the catholics, as that uncharita- ' 
ble tenet of giving all heretics to the devil •, be- 
lieving that none of them can be faved, and 
keeping no faith with them. 

- This indeed is an imputation which favours 
very little of chr id ianity, and was it carried into 
pra&ice, and to influence our actions, would be 
extremely pernicious and truly deteftable, 

I have obferved, that churches, or fedts, 
adopt certain articles in their belief, which are 
difavowed in their pra&ice j and men become 
much the fame in their a&ions, tho' their tenets 
in fome particulars may differ, if they are held 
by any at all. The church of England are pre- 
deftinarians by their articles, and preach free-will; 

the 
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the diffenters allow free-will, and preach pre- 
destination. But let us fee if the church of En- 
gland, and diffenters, are quite free from this 
imputation of damning thofe who differ from 
them. The creed of St. Athanafius is the creed 
of the Englilh church, which, after recounting 
the articles neceffary to be believed, fays, " this 
" is the catholic faith ; which except a man faith- 
fully believe, he cannot be faved*" # 






What is there in condemning people to 
eternal punifhment in our religion, more crimi- 
nal than in theirs * it is true, we believe thofe 
articles as well as the church of England, they 
are therefore no condemnation of catholics, but 
they are of all other religious feds of chriftiani- 
ty, who do not think as they do : thus, they are 
equally guilty of the crime they impute to us, 
and unjuft in the taxation. I am convinced from 
the behaviour of thofe catholics who are natives 
of this kingdom, that their word and honor is 
asTeldom violated, as thofe of a Prelbyteriari, or 
any other fedtary, who condemns this tenet in 
our church with fo much violence. 

4 

The 
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The Spaniards, the mod: rigid of all catho- 
lics, even thofe men, in commerce have preferved 
a pun&uality with the Englilh during the time 
of war, in returning them the effe&s in their 
hands, or tranfa&ing their affairs, in a manner 
which will do honor to human kind y yet, 
the Englifti are confidered as heretics by thefe 
people. Thus, acknowledging this tenet to be. 
one of the Romifh church, is it not one of the 
Englilh alfcr? and the influence to ill-will is no 
greater with us than with them : ifl fad, as it 
is contradictory to all the pra&ice of religion, ^ 
fo it never influences the mind of any chriftian.. 
Methinks, this One article is' lefs likely to dif- 
,pofc the mind of a human being, to put it§: 
diftates in practice* in oppofition to all others* 
by which we fuppofe ourfehres bound* to do 
good, than the natbral felfifhnefs of man let 
loole by the opinion that every man has a' right- 
to think for himfelf, and aft in confeqqence of 
it, which is the (landing tenet of the diflenters. 

I fansy a fcale might be made of the pro- 
bity of all feels, who depart from the eftablifhed 
religion of any nation, gradually leffening, as 

they 
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they are more diftant from the tenets of the na- 
tional church •, a& leait, fomething: of that kind 
appears to me amongft the fe&aries of England si 
I know not what Scotland would 1 produce, per- 
haps* the quite contrary* hypocfify being that 
infcparabk companion of tbate&ablilhmcnt. 

The tranfa&ions of catholics bet% aft-' honeft 
as thofe of any other church, ir appears; that ttii» 
tenec doe* not much influence their* behaviour 
in life towards their fellow^ creatures; and pro* 
bably an eye that will lode a little farther into 
things than the fat-face, will find that thitf aP 
fair of excluding people ffom fUvailon is the in- 
separable idea of all the fe&aties, tho* not optiAf 
avowed: to what purpofe, on for what pretence* 
was it,; that the Prribyteriansifeparattd from thtf 
church of England, but becaufe they conceived? 
that the eftablidicd worihip had fomething. in to 
which is wrong in its modes arid articles of 
belief, or, which is the fame thing, that it does 
not lead to falvation ? now that which does not 
lead to falvation leads fomewhefe elfe, and thte, 
they believe that all other' chriftiam are not 
laved ; indeed they will not avow this openly, 
but if they do not, they-tefe all argument and 

plpa 
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plea for reparation 5 all other confiderations bel- 
low that of being in danger of not being faved, 
being infinitely too fmall for the making new 
feds, and dividing the fentiments of a nation in 
a matter fo eflentially necefTary, as that of being 
held by one uniting principle in religion. 

r Perhaps this belief of all religions being 
lefs likely to fave the foul of man, than that 
which each follows, is infeparable, and muft 
be fo, from all true believers of what they pro- 
fefs. If our own is not beheld in that.favou- 
rible Hiight, above others, if .all religions are 
alike in our opinion, we (hall be actuated by 
none ; preference being abfolutely neoeffary in 
all things, to put; the mind of man into a&ion, 
and make it influenced by any motive : thus 
this particular belief, and that in religion, feem 
to be fecretly united for evtr together, in the 
minds of all believers. 

A philofopher then, who is not milled by 
the will-bf-a-wifp of words, 6r dazzled by 
the aurora borealis of falfe pretentions, fees that 
at the bottom thefe terrible imputations againft 
us, by the fedtaries, are really found in their own 

principles 
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principles of fcparation s and in truths the belief 
of not being obliged to keep faith with here* 
tics* , has influenced the morals of catholics, a* 
little as that of being obliged by nothing* of 
taking the liberty of thinking for themfelves 
amongft the diffcflters •, a fpecies of beings which 
has never been remarkable for lenity* when they 
had powers or charitable thoughts for thofe that 
differ from them* 

F* o m much obfervation aftd in jufttefc to th* 
fengtifh church, I own it has a gerierofity be- 
longing to it, which has almoft ruined itfelf 
t>y its indulgence to feftaries $ and perhaps a 
liberality of fentiment* to be found in nb other % 
greater than the feeble condition of human na- 
ture is able to bear and be well governed ; indul- 
gence* iA extreme*, creates diffatisfa&ian in all 
thfogs. 



/ dm }Q*r ntojt obedient fervahh 
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7o the Reverend Father Vincenzo 
Spinello at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

Ihavc often told you, that this iftand teems 
with more chara&ers, than are to be found ift 
any nation upon earth, and probably as many 
• as are upon the face of the globe. Every other 
nation has fomething which characterizes ita 
people, and makes it vifibly belong to one go* 
vernment ; but in England the idea of liberty 
.has reduced the minds of the inhabitants to a 
ftate of nature, as near as poffible : rhis arile* 
from the belief, that in religion as in govern- 
ment, a man is to think and aft for himfelf s 
which has taken off all reftaint. 

Indeed, this is not the avow'd belief of all 
ranks of people : thofe of the eftabliflied church 
allow, that the king has a right to decide and 
determine in matters relating to religion * that 
he has prerogatives and power, which are truly 
4 \ his; 
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hi**, and yet the miniftry of late years, jvho have 
been all Whigs in politics, and of the eftablifh'd 
religion In matters of faith, if of any* (except one 
prefbyterian or two, flipt into high places) have 
diminifli'd the power of the one, and tacitly difa- 
Vowed the authority of the other, tho* the govern- 
ment has not been changed by any law whatever. 

This prevailing opinion in the two mod 
eflential confiderations of life, has borne down 
all othet minuter influences *, there Is no uni- 
form, eftablifti'd behaviour amongft the people 
in this kingdom, as you fee in other places : 
The very moment an Englirtimah becomes rich 
enough to think himfelf independent, his firft 
pleaftife i&, to ffiew that he does not tare a 
lixpence for any one, by his behaviour and con- 
versation, and lets himfelf loofe to the influence 
pf his ruling whimfy : I fpeak now of all thofe, 
Who rife to great fortunes of their oiVn acquiring t 
by this tiiean$ in a London coffee-houfe, a place 
for fociety and €bnverfation, you fee in their face* 
that thefe men aire left fociable creature*, if they 
are filent, than in the inhabitants of Paris, aft 
they walk the ftreets ; a ftern negative fpreading 
itfelf over the countenances of the firft* and i 

F 2 look 
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'look of invitation on thofc of the Utter : if they 
fpeak, it is apparently to pleafe themfelves ; the 
French, tho* with the fame defign* yet appear- 
ing to pleafe others* 

It is in this ifle an inviolable m.axim, that'ever/ 
man of fortune has a right to fpend his money as 
he pieaies : by this it appears, that neither cus- 
tom nor government influencing the behaviour of 
thefc people, there are few that (Jiffufe their mo- 
ney as they ought, but each man's prevailing 

whim decides of him in all things, 

« 

Fro M'this principle it naturally happens that 
one is all horfe-jockey, another fox-hunter* 
this up to the ears in play, another eternally in ta- 
verns and brothels ; one rambling from place to 
place at an expence above his income; thit 
buys pictures, nick-nacks and vertu, till he 
has not a houfe to put them in, and that 
purdiafes a feat in parliament for feven years 
at the price of half his eftatc (the whole of 
which was not before that time large enough 
for his expences) at the expiration of whicW 
term, he finds himfelf difappointed in. his expec- 
tations, and without an acre of land. 

If 
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If Mr. Locke's opinion of madnefs and idio~ 
tifm are juft, thefc men ought to come under 
one or other of thefe definitions. Madmen 
put wrong ideas together, and fo make wrong 
propofitions, but argue and reafon right from 
them ; but idiots make very few propofitions, 
and reafon fcarce at all : to which of thefe does 
the greateft number belong? 

Me thinks this definition of madnefs is 
. extremely imperfeft, becaufe almoft all Englifh- 
men, and philofophers who differ from one an- 
another, mud come under that denomination 
in each other's opinion \ thus Defcartes, who 
would explain all the motion* of the planets 
by tourbillons, reafon'd very well from that pro- 
portion* tho' it was falfe, and yet I believe Sir 
liaac Newton never imagined him a madman ; 
and Defcartes, in like manner, if he had lived 
at the time of Sir Ifaac* would not have con* 
ceived that great man a lunatic, tho 9 he had 
never been converted to his do&rines. 

I have often imagined, that the infide of the 
liead of a man in his fenfes, and that of a 

F 3 mad- 
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madman, are not fo totally different, as we are 
apt to imagine : if another perfon could fee and 
write down all the ideas which pafs in our brains 
in a week ; the refolutions, irrefolutions, hopes, 
fears, caftle-buildings, reafonings, &c. ; the per- 
fon himfelf, from whom ,the pifture was drawn, 
forgetting what had paffecl in his mind, would 
declare thefe were the reveries of a lunatic. 

Madness then feems to confift in believ- 
ing all thofe. things to be realities, which the 
mind images to itfelf, and atting in confequence 
of it *, the latter part makes the effential difference. 
For, tfro* a man (hould believe himfelf a king, 
and never behave in confequence of that imagi- 
nary charafter, he would not be deem'd a mad- 
man •, in like manner one, whofe a&ions were 
directed with the air and manner of a fovereign, 
tho* he did not believe himfelf a king, would yet 
be confider'd as a man who had loft his reafon. 
Thus, it is the behaviour which conftitutes the 
real idea of madnefs, and the concealment of 
our thoughts the man of fenfe : in this nation 
hpwever, the aflions of men muft be very ex- 
traordinary, before the denomination of lunacy 
can be imputed to them, 

SoftE 
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1 
/ 

Some time fince here was a merchant,' 
whofe name was Spencer, who lived in a gar- 
ret, without common neceflaries; he valued 
himfelf much on living on a (hilling a day, and 
poflefiing eight thoufand pounds a year : this 
proceeding was not looked upon as madnefs in 
this country, and yet in Italy, it would have 
moft inevitably been confider'd as diredt lunacy, 
?nd have confined him to an hofpital. On the 
other hand an anchorite, who had renounced 
oppulence and fplendour tp live in a cell, beneath 
ibme little hillock, ypon that which his own 
hands can produce, eroding himfelf ten times a ' 
minute in devotion on his knees, before a cruci- 
fix, would be confider'd as a faint in Italy, and a 
madman in England ; thefe different conclufions 
fpring from the fame caufe. Riches are fo much 
efteemed in this country, that all kinds of extra- 
vagancies in behaviour, which lead to the poflef- 
iing that ineftimable blefling, appear with fome 
degree of reafon 5 and paradife is confider'd in 
that light amongft the people of Italy, and to* 
tally forgotten ip this. 

F 4 Thus, 
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Thus, what looks like madnefs in one na- 
tion, to the eyes of a ftranger, may be received 
as reafonable by the inhabitants themfelves* a 
widow in fome parts of India thinks it highly 
reafonable to run into the. funeral pile, which 
confumes her hufband ; and in England into the 
arms of a new fpoute as toon as fhe can. 

After this long diflertation, give me leave 
to defcribe a xrharafter of a man, which hap- 
pened to die whilft I was on a journey, at 9 
tQwn in Devonfhire. What I {hall tell you, 
was related to me by gentlemen of undoubted 
fincerity, every one acquiefcing in the truth 
of it; the whole appear'd fo lingular at that 
time, that I could not avoid taking minutes of 

his life, which I fliall herewith fend you* 

* 

His name was Stucley, a gentleman of 4 
very ancient family, and of an eftate of a thou- 
fand pounds a year ; in his youth he was bred 
to the law, and during this time appeared to 
have more of that principle in his foul which the 
. jfcwtonians call the vto inerti* in matter, than 

is 
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is to be found in almoft any man ; when put 
into motion be was extremely apt to continue f<* 
and being at reft he hated moving : by this dif* 
pofition, when he was prevailed on by his com* 
paniofls to pafs an evening in gaiety, 'he never 
defined to change that manner of living, and 
*oukJ have perfifted in it for ever, if he could 
kave prevail'd on them to continue with him, 
being then as eccentric and as inclined to motion 
as a comet § in like manner, when he had one* 
become fedentary by„two or three days tarrying 
at his chambers, he hated the thoughts of being 
put into aftion again, and was always difficultly 
brought abroad, like a heavy done,' which haslafy 
fome time in one place on the ground, and foan* 
ed itfelf a bed, out of which it is not eafily re- 
moved. 

When he left London, he retired into the 
country, filled with the projedt of perfeding the 
perpetual motion; this naturally kept him much 
at home in purfuit of this ftudy : and as no on$ 
in the town had refolution enough to reafon %ith 
him on the affair, or was of import enough to 
make him change his defign ; that habit of 
perfifting in one way kept him at home entirely, 

Puring 
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During the courfe of more than thirty years, he 
never came abroad but once, which was, when 
he was obliged to take the oath of allegiance to 
king George the firft ; this was the only time 
he changed his fhirt, garments, or fhaved him- 
felf, for the whole time of his retirement: he 
was a very little man, and at once the moft 
nafty and cleanlieft perfon alive; walhing his 
hands twenty times a day, and negle&ing evefy 
other part: during this confinement, he never 
had his bed made. After he had given over all 
hopes of fuccefs in the perpetual motion, he 
took pleafure in obferving the works and po» 
licy of ants, and ftock'd the whole town fo. 
plentifully with that infeft, that the fruits in the 
gardens "were devoured by them. 

During the reign of the immortal queen 
Anne, whenever the duke of Marlborough open- 
ed the trenches againft any city in Flanders, he 
broke ground at the extremity of a floor in his 
houfe, made with lime and fand, according to 
the cuftom of that country, and made his ap- 
proaches regularly with his pick- axe, gaining 
work after work, chalk'd out on the ground, 

according 
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according to the intelligence in the gazette, he 
took the town in the middle of the floor at Bide- 
ford, the fame day his grace was maftcr of it in 
Flanders : thus every city coft him a new floor. 

During the time of his (laying within 
doors, he never fat on a chair, and when he 
chofe to warm himfelf, he had made a pit before 
the fire, into which he leapt, and thus-fat on the 
floor. 

- He fuffer'd no one to fee him, but the 
heir of his eftate, his brother and fitter $ the 
firft never but when he fent for him, and that 
very rarely ; the others fometimes once a year, 
and fometimes feldomer, when he was chearful, 
talkative, and a lover of the tittle-tattle of the 
town. 

His family confifted of two fervant maids, 
6ne of which flept in the houfe, the other not: 
hotwithftanding this Angularity and apparent 
avarice he was by no means a lover of money ; 
for, during this whole time, he had never received 
jkjt afked for any rent from many of his tenants, 
and thofe who brought him money, he would 

often 
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often keep at an inn more than a week, pay all 
their expences, and fend them back again with- 
out receiving a Hulling. 

He lived well in his houfe, and frequently 
gave to the poor ; always eat from large joints of 
meat, and never faw any thing twice at his table; 
and atChriftmas he divided a certain fum of mo- 
ney amongft the neceffitous of the townr 

H e feem'd to be afraid of two things only * 
one, being kili'd for his riches ; the other, being 
infefted with a difcafej for which reafon he 
would fend his maid fomedmes to borrow a half 
crown from his neighbours, to hint he was poor | 
and always received the money which was paid 
him, in a bafon of watec, to prevent taking in* 
4 fed ion from thofe who paid him. 

He never kept his money under lock and 
key, but piled it up on the Ihelves, before the 
plates in his kitchin* In his chamber, into which 
no fervant had entered during the time of his 
carrying at home, he had two thouiand guineas 
on the top of alow cheft of drawers, cover'd with 
duft, and five hundred lying on the floor, where 
it lay five .and twenty years; this laft fum a child 

had 
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had thrown down which he was fond of playing 
witb, by overfetting a cable that ftood upon 
one foot * the table continued in the fame fitua- 
iion alfo : thro 9 this money he had made two 
paths, by kicking the pieces on one fide, one 
of which led from the door to the window, the 
tther from the window to the bed. 

Whew he quitted the Temple in London, 
he left an old portmanteau over the portal of the 
antichamber, where it hzA continued many years* 
during which time the chambers had pafied 
thro* federal hands; when at laft, the gentle* 
toan who pofiefled them ordering his fervant to 
p»ll it dpwn, it broke by being rotten* and out 
fell four or fire hundred pieces of gold, which 
were found to belong to him from the intlofed 
papers 5 this he had never examined after r It is 
generally fuppofed alfo, that he had pQ£ fome 
thoufands of pounds in the hands of a banker, 
or lent it to fome tradefman in London, without 
taking any memorandum of it from the perfon 5 
all which is loft to his heirs, as he would never 
lay to whom he lent it, thro* feajr perhaps left he 
ftiould hear it was loft, which fome minds can bear 
to fufpedt th6* not to to know positively : after 

more' 
4 
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more than thirty years, living a reclufe, he Was iC 
laft found dead in his bed covered with lice. And 
thus ended the life of this whirafical being. 
The gentleman who gave me this account was 
a man of excellent underftanding, aud who 
accompanied him to the town-hall when he weqt* 
to take the oath of allegiance ; he allured me* that 
in all the] queftions he could propofe on every 
fubjedt he could think on* he did not fhew 
the leaft tin&ure of madnefs ; he rallied himfelf 
on the perpetual motion, laughed at the folly 
of confining himfelf in-doors, and faid he be- 
lieved he fhould now come- abroad again like 
other men; he was always efteemed a perfon 
of good underftanding before his (hutting him- 
felf up : at the time of his death he was building 
a houfe, the walls of which were feven foot 
thick, probably his fears of being murdered 
increafing with his age (I think he was more 
than feventy) induced him to build this caftle- 
like dwelling to defend him from the attacks of 
thieves. This gentleman then, i^ he was . lu- 
natic, which none of his friends ever fuppoled 
him, feems to be fo in the manner t have 
before mentioned, by putting all the reveries 
and vhimfies of the human brain into adtion, 

and 
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and being unchecked by all external influence ; a 
man of this (lamp with a turn to devotion, 
would have been cannonized as a faint in Italy. 

Th u s, fir, I have lent you a very lingular, 
and very true pourtrait, which I hope you will 
confider as natural philofophers do the extra* 
ordinary productions of human nature, where 
the vifcera are tranfpofed, or any deviation from 
die common way of her productions : for th6' 
I look upon one refearch or difcovery of the uni- 
verfal principles of nature, beyond a thoufand of 
its irregular productions ; yet, I hope in com* 
plaifance to the reigning tafte in this kingdom, 
you will receive this with as much diftindtion as 
a fix-legged rabbit, a two-headed lamb, or a 
double-bodied chicken, would be, by what is at 
prefent called a Philofopher in England. I am, 



Tour moft obedient. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

To the Reverend Father Filippo 
Pampta at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

IS it a paradox to (ay* that folly and philoso- 
phy in many cafes are very near a-kifc ; and 
that what is defpifed as fuperftition and weak- 
nefs in one nation* may be efteemed as reafona* 
ble and praife-worthy in another. 



Fashion reigns in all the occupations of 
human nature* in philofophy, <«)d religipn, as w$U 
as in drefs and diverfions \ tilts apd tournaments 
are no more in England, ljprfe- races and fox* 
hunting fupply that place : the mind mud be en- 
gaged, tho* we change the purfuit* and tho* the 
objefts of the year 1500 become totally negledted 
and defpifed, yet thofe in faftiion in 1750* have 
neither more truth* nor more good fenfe belong- 
ing to them* than the former % alius et idem nafci* 
tut is equally applicable to funs, men* and faftiions. 



Wit e n religion was the reigning mode* re* 
Kcks of faints were very acceptable to every one j 

a nail 
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a nail of the true crofs, a finger of St« Peter, 
a bone of St. Behedift, were dteferrted wbrthy 
thfc regard of evety one, however exalted in life 
4hd riches, and pfeferVed in ihiines df gold and 
fifrrer; Chriftians conceived that tbofe who had 
been illuftrious in piety, or propagating their 
faith, deferved efteem add reverence for the ad- 
vantages they had bequeathed to mankind, and? 
the examples which they had fet before them. 

I n this nation^ chat manner of thinking is at 
at an end, becaufe religion is no longer in 
fefhion. 

Let us however, fee whether thd folly U 
cured by the reformation, or whether the fame 
humour is not broke but in fome other fliape. 
Are not the prefent Antiquarians of England as 
ridiculous to the full, as the chriftians of our 
country who pay great efteem to t^e relicks of 
faints ? always remembering, that the meaneft 
capacities are thofe which arefubjeft to this at- 
tension in Italy, and thefe which call themfelves 
tfaf Kgheft in tlfis kingdom to^the other* 

Voi. IL . , ' \ An 
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An Italian p$afant believes, that the efl^uvi*; 
from the (hrine of, St. Anthony can cure him of 
a difeafe j he hangs . up a waxen leg as a votive 
offering of gratitude for a limb preferved -, mtt 
fcy this means feels the higheft. ' fenfetion of joy* 
which a human creature is capable of conceiving y 
thus, this folly is not:, without its pleafure at- 
tending*. 

A philofophcr believes he poflfeffes the very 

knife that diffedfeed the heartlefs ox, at the facri-. 

fice which Csefar made before his being ailaffinat-v 

ed -, this is a curiofity not to be efteemed fuffici- 

^ntlyy it becomes the envy of every antiquarian, 

the eternal caufe of Cghing the mod rare of alj 
the rare things uppn earth. .., 

A U Italiaft catholic has the' cfialifce which St. 
jerbm ufedin the~ communion of the Eucharift, 
and values it aftiazingly ; he would rather part 
with any thing, than that which was employed 
by the hands of that pious man. 

WHiicHJa the moft abfljrd credulity ?; He 
who imagines himfelf poffeffed of what has no 
proof belonging to it, or, he who believes that 

, this 
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this chalice will defend him from difeafc and 
injury? 

T k b obje&s of this faith ate different indeed* 
but the ridicule in each is equally (hiking •, is 
it not to the full as unworthy the dignity of that 
great rcafoner, man, to give credit to a knife's 
being preferved fince the time of that facrifice, 
that it has fallen into his hands, and then 
value it for that rcafon ? as it is to believe the 
chalice of St. Jerom has the power of preferving 
human nature from evil ? 

Indeed, the chriftian facrifice is much out 
Of fartiion, and* the pagan highly cOnfideted 
amongft antiquarians ; one difgraced by the 
name fuperftition, the other exalted by that of 
philofophy, and vertu j Caefar adored as a genius 
and general, and Chrift reduced to a carpenter's 
fori. 

Ye^t to every eye tmlnfiuehced by prejudice! 
what tfomparifon betwefen the two, even confi* 
$ered as human beings ? One brought death on 
bis countrymen, and flavery on his. native land * 
the latter died to fave mankind, and left behind 
him a do&jrine which contains all that is ne» 
G 2 cefiary 
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ceffary for the felicity of man •, it abfolutely re- 
called mankind from that depreciating date of 
deifying die word of mortals, and replaced it 
m the regions of virtue * yet,, the commentaries 
<rf Caefar, which convey to us devastation and 
deftruftion, (hall be read with delight; whilft the 
svangelifts who preach peace, purity of hearty 
and good- will towards all men, arc reckoned! 
a matter not worth the notice of a philofopher* 
ttplefs, peradventurc, he has fome defign to' at- 
tempt proving that the accounts they contain arc 
not true. 

( As an impartial and philofophic examiner, 
which is the mod reafonable creature? he who 
feeks comfort from the fhrine of St. Francis ; or 
he who delighteth his foul with pofTelfing Cleo- 
patra's patch-box, or the earthen faucepan. in 
which Diogenes ftewed his cabbage ? The firft 
rejoices in the poffeflion, becaufe he imagines 
there is forneliidden virtue Ixlonging to it;, the 
latter becaufe it belonged to feme Angular per^ 
fon, and a thing which no man elfe has * which, 
jiotwithftanding that thought, is the moft trivial 
Upon the face of the earth, all Angular things 
being. fo in nature, becaufe the moft ufelefs; 
the common air, common earth, common wa» 

ter* 
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v ... . i. • : 

tp*, common fire,, as they are the mod uni- 

veffal, are alfo the moft excellent of all things ; 

thefe are bbje&s too great for die enquiry of 

the prefent philofophers, as purfuits worthy of 

efteem are for the antiquarians. 

The man who would explain to us what 
curfoms made • ancient nations happy, and fliev* 
Us why they were fo in confeqyence of it ; who 
utould invtftigate the fources of good govern- 
coent, 'and adopt the plan which wilt conduct 
moft eife&ually to happinefs; develope the f» 
tuleiei of man affign obje&s proper to each* 
and Convince us that ancients and modems are 
fey natbre inferior to the pride of the ftoic, and 
jdftJy analyzing the whole foul, fh^w its com- 
ponent parts as they are, would be received 
with much lefs glee amongft the antiquarian* 
than hi who fhould read a long diflfeirtatioA 
upon the fhape of th6 Clepfydra, the Triclinia* 
4nd caridicfticks of the ancient Romans * the 
.tSfcoverer of the laft would be more confided 
edas a man of genius, than he -who invented . 
the machine to draw water from the lowed 
mines by the powtrs of ftbem, or the ventilator 
which brings a public benefit favour fpecie&i , 
s -'i G $ 'fuch 
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fuch is the prefent value of frivolous and tri- 
fling purfuits, and the neglett of ufeful and in- 
genious enquiries in London. 

If we penetrate to the heart of the devotee 
and the antiquarian, the adorer of relicks, and 
the adorer of vertu j we fhall find, that the whole 
value of the lamp which lighted St. Auguftin to 
his devotions in his cell, and that which illu- 
mined the cave of Demofthenps in. his ftudies, 
strife from an oyer- pious belief (hat men of exem- 
plary virtue communicate fomething of that 
nature to all they poflefs, and an over-wean* 
ing credulity that men of geqiqs impart to all 
they ufq, a fliare of their intelje&ual poffeffion* ; 
this can only be the cayfe of their admiration, 
^nd is equally, ridiculous in the devote^ and an* 
luquar&ft 5 the obje&s,. without this previous 
JOK)Wkdge to whom they belonged, imparting 
nothing which creates attention ©r fyrprfes* 
The lanthorn with which Diogenes fearched for an 
honeftmaa at midday in the ftreets of Athens, 
fceingin no other fenfc a greater curiofity, than that , 
of Tom Davis a watchman, which lights him ig 
his rounds, in London paft twelve at midnight 
r Thus 
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i . 

Thus* tfcen, when I fpe the . people of pre> 
tended wifdom gaping -with aftonijhment, and 
grafping with defire;- the knives, door : hinges, 
bafonst -and utgnfils . dqg from Herculaneum, be- 
Cwfethe^: are tocient; I canqpt avoid laughs 
Wg^at the attention which thefe philofopher^ 
* pay thofe trifles, and. rank them with the.devqut 
adorer* of the relicks of St. Anthony, : St. Ben^ 
di&, and St. Francis. - , .: . , ' .. . 

. .. Jfl. &s> e v e r. has much obferved human , na- 
ture^ muft kiKW.if .top well to behold the for-. 
Pffir.or the l4t^wi?h much, furpri?e j it is 
the condition of feeble man to fearch relief from 
iich objedts, and (ele<3: fomething ,for .every 
parkof jhe foqLancI prbpenfity in human nature. 

•\' <»u ^;.j . ' v •;••'; - • ' '; : .ri _\. - ' . , 

. . Ye x I own* I am much inclined .to be merry, 

when 1 fee a fet of men, who would be extremely 

aifpleafed to be counted otherwife than men of 

deep fcichce, rejoicing in the poffefllon of a fcarce 

medial, a facrificing patera, or lamp of antiquity, 

conceiving knowledge annexed to fiich purfuits, 

and hohor in the keeping them ; and yet defpifing 

the devotee who paffes his breviary over St. Be- 

G 4 nedia*s 
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nedi&'s fhrine to coiled its efficacious effluvia, 
6f paying . hoiinagg to' th6 106th of an apoftle ; 
is it *morc fkiioirioos fo^o£fr de*otibn to oaey 
than to befiere there^ft fetenc* in the 0tfc*£ 
would not Democritus laUgh at the man* 'who 
made the fupferb diftinfHtin of pHifofophy and 
fblly between theft pTdperifitfes ; and HtrfeltoW 
vttrfp, thit men could puHfoi -fueh objefts, Stftft 
a betief of teal knowledge iA One, and efficacious 
influence in the other ? % • - ; ■ : > ♦ 

'If bofh ^*HdicUl€^s/^' 1 ttechhkii 9 they' are 
not equally' To : ( &e devdtefe, £uffuing the tfifpofc 
'tiohs ibplAnted tti'^^^ likt niaft ; 

the other, affuming the ^hilofbpher, and' man 
of refearch, in purfuits equally abfurd, is iequally 
weak, and yet tert times more the 6bje£ of ridi- 
cule, bec^ufe he ftigmatizes that with the appel- 

'iation of fbfty f in others, which 1 he dignifies with 

\— :: •' • ••• > . '/ J < • .; »o : ">; I rrjnv/ 
phijolophy. in lumfel^ and cannot qifcoyertljiat.be 

3pd they differ in nothing but in. words, devotion 

and vertiu the love of religion and the loire of 

antiquity', tbepaffion is the fame, and the objeds 

4 equally qieritprious^ qnly faftxiop has given qne the 

-air o£r$a%i ^cjjtfufh, f^ t rdigjon outp^^yppt 

» the 



the air of folly and fallhood, to the other. Alas! 
we ate men alike thro 9 all, and the antiquarian 
of Engird a* credulous, <and as l&Ie philofa- 
phic, as the dev^e of Home : the impartial eye 
and fagacioiis head dlfc6ver what fur faces con* 
ccal ; that novelty, rarity, and fafliion, delight 
f^iM^frJ^ti? P^P.of'.intelled is ^1 
gjjf} f^rrie, an^ captains , the lame materials, b^ 
l^^h(f^j% of thq human, underftapding di- 
vides, the, flood of light ^ntq its original cpm- 
^upditvg ^olpur^, the green, Blue,, or violet, 
JRW-JP $ ei * twrmte therejgp^^plpurin vpguc^ 
$p$ $e .trqe J^<fo]jb?* : pWX iyes. thfit an equal 
$y%bej^jgs cp each, a,nd their union conftitutes 
that w$pb .gtyes life and yifibilify to all. I im % 
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LETTER XXXVU* 

To the Reverend Father 'Bat i st a" 
GuarinIj at Rome/ . "' 

Dear Sir, ••...'■ ; \>.vn 

TT hac been the obfervation of fome travellers, 
* t'iut the refined policy of the Venetian* ' H& 
defr^woly created a contempt of their c\ti%fy 
and a kirid of plehary indulgence in the affaift 
of gallantry; in etorffequenefc of which the nuni 
frequently receive their lovers in their convent^ 
and after 1 having vow'd an eternal adieu to the 
delights of this ' world, pafs their hours in thfe 
fweets of carnal love, arid mere mortality. - K ; 

I am not politician enough to decide, whether 
this ba right according to the maxims of their go- J 
vernment ; nor dp I know, that encouragement 
to vice, and the diminilhing the power of retrain- 
ing it by depreciating the efteem of the clergy* 
neceflarily enter into the idea of an ariftocracy. 
It feems to me however, that the miniftters of this 
•kingdom may poffibly conceive it in that light, 
and their views be calculated to introduce the fame 
kind of government hereafter in this ifland, which 

reigns 
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reigns in Venice at prefent ; they may leffen the 
authority of the crown to that of the Doge, and 
buying the votes of that rabble of little boroughs 
in the kingdom, fecure to themfelves hereafter 
thpfe who may unite to plunder and undo, then 
treat their matter with contempt, and keep their 
own power iuperior: an underftanding that would 
doubt this, after their, intending, to pafs a law 
againft clandeftine marriage, in the manner it is 
dtTigntd to 3 be eaa&ed, mud: have a great incli- 
nation tofceptidfm indeed. 

: It has been already faid, that the Venetian!,' 
by tolerating the criminal intercourfe of the (exes,* 
and ihewibg po favourable atttention to the cler- 
gy, jpuft. have imagined, that fuch behaviour is 
qeceflaryto the fi^pporting an ariftocratic govern* 
Hiept, which is with them very defpotic and ty- 
rannic, 1 . , 

' Youth mult be indulged in venereal de- 
lights, the propenfity which is tnoft natural to 
>, to dlure thd^ 'attention! frfito the (tody, of 
politics," and 'enervate their refolurions by that 
indulgence j Md the clergy rendered altaoft con- 
temptible, left that power, which divines have 
over the minds of men, ftiould create oppofition 

to 
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to the. civil authority, and give the fej\ators dif- 

turbance by preaching patriotifrh and virtue. 

7 (p'tbde art tke reaforis of the Venetian rib? 
bility, the miniftefial men of this Stand, may* 
probably have adopted the fame fentfiheiits Fbi* 
the fame intent; *at leaft there 1 has lately 1 beeiV 
thoughts of pafflng' a law 1 in this nation, Which? 
may bid Mr 'to have no better tendency. -' ? \ 

It is fad that k will be eiu&ed* that no roar*, 
riage (hall be valid without confent of guardians, 
or.parent9,'where either perfon is left than twenty- 

The ! penal parts to reft bnly ; bH -Ae" clergy* 
man, who performs ! the office •, "theinale or f& 
male, who iV above age to iricbr no penalty tf 
arid the young lady who fhall'be feduced, tohav« 
noreftitution for her loft reputation and virtue. -' 



-j ) ii;- . -. : fit 



cjTEh.*. more. .one confiders the. nature of this, 
id, ;tbe more; it appears ^ftnpoflUJle that *ny : 
thing .can be. more erFe^ually plann'd, to the. 
«fo&*tiflgtte de%n of introducing an arifto-: 
orotic -or. /Oligarchic .power y k contains every 
thing occeflary, co^ined in one law, for that in- 
tent : 
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tent : if the abettors of it will ftill avow that 
their defign had nothing of that kind conceiTd 
in it, how will they clear themfelves from theirri- 
jiutiation of the moft fttort-fighted politic*ahs, c that 
ever pretended to give laws to a nation, ' wilt 
they, after fo manifeft a miftake, perfiflftopre^ 

fide in affairs of ft ate and public welfare ? * 

t* ' ' - ' • * - < • • .. -• ,• • .> 

XVrsn'b Vi'fc" an order of irten, equally cri- 
minal with another who has rio greater right to 
itnmunites by law or privilege,' is exempted from 
the punitibn, to which the former is fubje&ed 
by the legiflature, may it not be faicl, that it ft 
either defigned to' Ihew the contempt Which tfri 
hiinifters have entertained for one/ above the 
other, or Tome private finifter view exempts the 
latter, for reafpns peculiar, to themfelves, and 
not. tending to public good ? ' 

What pretext can a man make life 'of, to 
arnufe an inquifitive eye, • and blind a juft judge, 
who is about to iubjedt the clergyman to penal 
laws for crimen, in every commiffiori of which 
there muft be always fomc one more criminal 
than him whom this law makes only culpable/ 

~- * - ~ Thu 
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This is what is faid.tobe the cjefign ; for 
example, Sir, if a young gentleman of age 
fhall, when this law is paft, prevail on a young 
lady, who loves him, to be married contrary 
to law, by fubduing the virtue ,of a cler- 
gyman in neceffity, by afum of money immenfc 
in his eyes, to perform the matrimonial rite, 
and conquer the ^chafte refolutions of the vir- 
gin, by vows of eternal truth, and arguments 
which love will eafily believe, and art eafily 
fuggeft, that marriage is a facred rite, oyer 
which no earthly potentates have the lead au- 
thority ; that therefore it is impious to pretend 
to it i yet, fuch is to be the lenity of this law f 
that this feducer is not to be punilhed* 

Who that has known the leaft of human 
heartSjCan imagine, that the fairer fex in love will 
liften to this law, and a& in confequence of it. 

Yet, atranfa&ion of this kind, it is faid, is 
to condemn the clergyman a felon to the plan- 
tations, and leave, amazing to human belief! 
the perfon who feduced the young lady .and the 
clergyman, in full liberty to repeat the fame 

crime 
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crime ten tboufand times, if, he cm .find ep« 
portunitifes. 

Can therefore any law be devtfecj, which 
can fo cffe&ually bring the clergy into difgrace, 
as being fubjeded to pastjal ads of parliament, 
and erafe that lawful authority which .they fhould 
hare in all ftates, over the minds of men com- 
gutted to their care : icap the lenfe of Britons be 
fo depraved to let it bp pad in England. 

* * - • * • •- - -♦ ' * i - '• • * * 

, At the fame timf, can there be any incite- 
ment to libklinoqs attempts, fo, firing,, asthtq 
reducing the youogirinnocerit, and virtuous t<j 
ruin by a la% .which the en&ffiour'd heart can 
/ never conceive <o be right* ip contradiftinftion.to 
that which has always been deem'd facred and 
tftViofable'tiil now, unlefs fome immoral anions 
have given caufe for a divorce. 

IndeeiD, if this law Ihould pafs, there re- 
mains but one greater incentive to Juft and de- 
bauchery, which is guying premiums to him 
who (hall ruin moll virgins ; and this probably 
jwill take place in this kingdom, (boner than 
-an encouragement to virtue, $ts> or fcienqps^ 

For 
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F<nr inftanoe, an aui&catic lift of a certain nuwbw 
of deflower* d virgins of good families, may ghf 
to a young nobleman an enfigncy, lieutenancy, or 
captain's comthiflion in the guards, ahd ih like 
manner, commiffions in the common marching 
regiments, to others of thd gentry, according to 
their merits. 

Ot her young men of lefe honburabie pa^ 
rentage, fons of corrupted mayors, and perjured 
returning officers, may be provided for in the 
CuftomS) excife, and other places, according to 
their deferts in this wiy* and Mly,the com*- 
mon people may be remunerated by gitin&fo 
much a maidenhead, to be paid by the tiiuicb* 
wardens of pariihes, as they do already for a 
badger,^ or a fox's iiead : this would cOmpfctf 
the fcheme. Pray tell me, if the promoters of 
this law can have virtue in view, an&the promoi 
tion of public utility, whence does it arife, that 
when the perfon of age fhall haire contracted this 
marriage, and offended this law, he is not to be 

punifli'd with death as in France? 

i 

tit is precaution k is fbreleeft, tfiay prevent 
this artifice , of ruining virgin* by a falfe mar- 

- riage, 
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Iriage, the pcrfon who would then be ftrength- 
tn'd in his powers of fedudtion, will be limit- 
ted by the fe^r of punilhment, and confequently 
the young men reftrtin'd from gallantry, and de- 
bauch, both of which muft ever be indulged in 
* nation* that is to be undone : and then, as few 
©f thefe offences in marriage, may be commit- 
ted under fo obftinate a check, the clergy could 
not be loaded with infamy : Thus two great 
reafons of enafting this law may be deftroy'd 
by enabling this claufe. 

If feducing young girls to their ruin, and their 
proving' pregnant from this interview,' is to be 
bbligatory on the man to marry thenv as it is in 
Holland ; then will not the virtuous young gentle- 
men of this ifland receive a moft unmerciful op- 
pofition to' their humane drfpofitions of ruining 
maids, and the defign of the kw be entirely 
frilftrated ? ■ ' ' * 

Dp e s it not evidently appear then, that thi* 
law, if it is paft, will tend to lefien the moral 
influence and power of the clergy; and open rieto 
roads to gallantry, and debauching Virgins ; and 
k not this following the Venetians in their fa- 
vourite maxims of ariftocraiic government ? * ' 

Vol. h/ " H Tms 
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This however is not the whole, which fceflft 
intended by this law; minors bring withheld 
from difpofing of themfelves, till' of agje* art 
a&ually In the hands of their parent* or guar- 
dians till that hour; during 'which time, by 
fcoaxiiig, by threats, by profiles, by fate, and 
ten thoufand other methods, they may eafily en- 
gage them tb wed the perfons they pleafe tb 
chufe for thetrt ; avarice or pride, the ruling 
patterns of Old age in this land, will oblige pa- 
rents to wed their children to every vice, dif- 
eafe and deformity* to every thing difagreeable 
hi fout and body, to obtain more riches, or pro- 
cure titles. 

» 

Thus then* in future times* the great fa- 
j&xktsr uniting with .the rich, will not the borough 
towns, which are already thoroughly corrupted, 
chufe the wealthieft candidates, or thole who 
can give moft money for them ? by this means 
will the reprefematives in p » ■ beany longer 
thofe of the people ? will not the nobility and 
commoners, who are Efficiently wealthy to 
place whom they pleafe in that great charge, 
rule their behaviour, with the eafe of a machine 
wound up to go as they chufe, an4 Jet to itrike 
4 the 
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the hours right or wrong, at their direftion ? 
iftfice may k not hereafter fellow,- tfct the power 
pf fnoqcy, in the pofleffiou of <4.ffw > (ball jjk 
flwence all, afid oppofe that of thrown, by 
purchafing a p n». — «n t which nuy alike infringe 
the regal gytf&prity,: and people* liberties, in 
prcfitreoce of their oifrii power j a try of fapundt 
4b nicely twaghtv * that they wHi quit the prey « 
fiiH dhaoe, if the trtimftetfal- huntftaan throws the 
pole before thtar* or hunt dtnm a lanob with a4 
much rage asafer*, ifhafloo'd by him to^thifc t ^ 
purfuit. i . . 

This nothing cart (p jfoon ef&£hlat£ as thid 
law, which if it pafs muft inevitably produce, a 
union of riches and honors, and ai no vgry diftant 
^riod^rovc; the deftrudtton of the crown's J*gal 
authority, and the peoples juft liberties, nod g£* 
Berate an ariftocracy or oligarchy to be the direct* 
U>g power of this nation* . _ . 

Thin tell rat^ do «bt ytw^pkirily p«t*fo*s 
this 4*eaw to bedowt ^h ktteftefban^r a? la^r 46 
■read* the clergy of the rftabHfl%ed drariltttprfe 
xto contempt and fofemy* ffom which the differ . 
*ifig ttachers a* aiettpted by fh» *ery acl, th<*fe 
having no power of performing the nuptfel rite ? 
Ha > As 
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As the Englifh clergy, excepting a few abair- 
dbned men, hare.ever been the friends of the true 
government, in fupporting the king's rights* 
and peoples privileges', it becomes abiblutely 
tieceffary- to render thefe men contemptible ia 
the eyes of all, before thqir do&rines can be totally 
difregarded ♦, which this daw in time will moft ef- 
fe&tfally produce— Thus the clergy may, be.ren^ 
4eFGd-defpifed apd infamous the virgins of moft 
beauty and tyeftdifppfitions 4eftmed to the arms 
of violators, and feducers j the legiflative power 
given into the hands of riches, the regal authority, 
the jpeo'pleS' liberties and virtues annihilated, by 
one law agaihff'clandeftine marriage, 

:: Is it not evident then, that the Pfefbyterian 
plan of govethriletit which was in vain attempt- 
ed by that infamous raccf of men, in the reign of 
Charles the firft, by arts, arms, and affaffination, 
>£ at prefent very near being ^flfeded in the reign 
,pf .George the feeond, and the king and people 
lofjtng thofe prerogatives and liberties which have 
coft them fp much blopd and treafure, fo often 
jand fo well defended by tte*rms and eloquence 
? : ; Of 
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of their ahceftors, by the artifice of minifterial 
men, difguifed in the lhape of a law ? 

x I n this way will the Englifh cOnftitution one 
day expire, as it appears to my eyes, who be- 
hold obje&s with lefs partiality, than thofe na- 
tives who either bppofe or defend the minifterial 
power. Iam> 



Hj LE.Tj 
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.20 /&' Reverend Father .Batista 
:.:■ • . . Q ¥ \ A n */ <# Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

IS it not true, that individuals may be very 
defc<5ttve ih one fenfe, anff very perfeft in an- 
other ? the eye may fcarce have accuracy enough 
to diftinguifh colours at a little diftancg, and 
yet the ear may be fo perfect as to difcover the 
fucceeding notes in the dying vibration of one 
firing, or expiring found of one bell j whilft 
another perfon fhall difcover the leaft deviation 
from true drawing, or varying (hade of the fame 
colour, and not diftinguifh one air or tune from 
another : the fame is equally true in the other 
fenfes of fmelling, touching, and hearing. 

r * 

This obfervation has led me to ipiagine, that 
the fame degrees of excellence which are to be 
found in the fenfes of individuals, may charac- 
terife a whole nation in this refpedt. 

In 
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In palling thro* Paris to this city, I could 
not avoid being greatly aftonifhed at the plea- 
sure with which the audience feemed tQ be de- 
lighted, with the fingjers on their ftage 5 for that 
f eafon which above all others is. the moft dif- 
gutting in «nufic, the being eternally out of 
tune. 

Not a finger in the opera ever performs an 
air without that error, and yet, the whole au- 
dience does not appear the lead fenfible of it : 
,an Italian poftser would have raved at fuch 
founds, and left: the theatre inftantly, half mad, 
junlefs the finger had quitted the ftage. 

Th 1 & naturally made me fugged, that this 
nation in general is defective ia hearing ; the or- 
gans of that fenfe, in a French native, are not 
made with fuflkient delicacy* to diftinguifh be- 
twegtirbetag in tune, and not in tune ; whereas, 
thofe of an Italian peafant are extremely accu- 
rate in tfiis fenfe. 

Notwithstanding this* the deficiency 

which is fo notorious in this part of the orgam* 

H 4 zation 
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zation of a Frenchman, is amply atoned for, by 
the great perfection of the fenfe of feeing* 

I n all attitudes of the hiiman figure, whether 
in dancing, walking, or any othef kind of po- 
lite aftion, nothing is more juft, graceful, and 
becoming, than what is to he found in France* 
not only in the fuperior ranks, but even the lower 
have a great degree of that becoming a£tion. . 

The eyes of this people are fo extremely 
: fubtle and diftinguifhing, that the fmalleft im- 
proper aftion in a player, the lead diftorted or 
ungraceful motion in a dancer's limbs is immedi- 
ately perceived •, thdeyeofthat.perfon, whbfeear 
cannot diftinguifh between an inftrument in tune 
and not, difcerns the leaft ungraceful movement 
of the body, and receives much pain from it. 

Hence it follows, that the muficians of 
[ Paris are ;very often deficient in tuning their in- 
ftruments, and their dancers the moll graceful 
and juft in ail the attitudes of bodily motion. 

This fuperior accuracy of fenfe in the eys 
$oes not terminate in the dancer, it goes on in 

the 
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tbe painter: and ft&tuary, In the drawings, decor 
rations and ornaments of all kinds of toys and 
furniture ; and I believe, it is no violation of 
truth j to fay, that the French academy of painting 
and fculpture furnifhes the beft matters of thefe 
kinds in Europe 'at prefent : this you muft con- 
fefs is no fmall conceffion from the lips of an 
Italian, where thefe arts have flourifhed and 
feigned in all the zenith of perfedlion. 

Th e Englifli, with whom I have long re? 
fidedi refemble our natives in the delicacy of 
hearing, more than either the Italians or French 
in that of eye-fight. 

Their very ballad- fingers in the ftreets arc 
in tune, and are really for that reafon alone, with- 
out confidering the tafte of their common airs, 
a more agreeable entertainment, than all the 
voices of the French opera. 

The ear of a Briton has a great degree of 
perfection, ienfibility, and tafte of the powers of 
mufic ; it diftinguifhes inftantly between the plea- 
sures which are communicated by inftruments 

in 
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in tune, ^nd thofe which are aot ; and tbfr* 
»*ny of #e hearers know not the reafon, y$^ 
their difpleafiw^ is vifible in their faces, whenr. 
ever that accident happens in a piece of mu&v 
which has before given them delight. . ' 

Howivrr excellent this fenfe of bearing 
may be in the natives of this ifland, even in the 
defendants of the original inhabitants, as I re- 
marked in my journey into Wales 5 it is mani- 
Feft that the accuracy of the vifual difcernment 
is not t*> be compared with that of the French ; 
neither mej> or women prefent themfelves with 
that grace, which is fpread over all the behaviour 
of both fexes in Paris •, they neither dance or 
move with iuch $afe and dignity 1 one degene- 
rates into flippant* and the other fwells into bur- 
kfque ; for this reafon this ifland has not bred 
line dancers* either among men or women. 

That excellence depends on the perfection 
of the eye-fight* uA ie totally dimfited by that 
fenfe \ it may be conceived that motion* in dat- 
tin$y as they are accommodated to mufic, the 
dancer ought to be a judge of that aifc, and hate 

a nice 
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a nice ear j this indeed, is true, but then it de- 
pends on the knowing the time of the compofi- 
sion, and not difcerning the inftrument's being in 
tune ; a mufician may be a mod excellent timift, 
and the hearer a good judge of that part, tho* thfe 
firft plays the whole air out of tune, and the 
dancer knows nothing of the difference* 

To this defeft of vifttal powers may it ndt be 
affigned, that England has not yet produced a 
good painter, no one amongft them having been 
remarkable (I mean a native) for either drawing 
or colouring well ? 

Even the fole man of great invention a~ 
mongft the painters, has been fomewhat deficient 
in drawing and colouring : tho' his fanfy has 
been luxuriant and juft, yet the other parts, 
which depend on the perfection of the fenfe of 
feeing, have been unequal to that of the ima- 
gination. 

These natural and original defeds may pro- 
bably prevent the Englifh from ever having ex- 
cellent painters amongft the natives, and the 
French from producing cHgrifre mufeians. 

To 
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T o, what other caufc can it be afcribed, that 
tho' the fame mental powers have Ihewn fhein- 
felves in their writings of fanfy, which are necef- 
fary to make excellent painters and muficians, 
that thofe artifts are yet unproduced amongft the 
pativcs of this ifle and that kingdom ? I am, 

Tour meft obedient fervant. 
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LETTER XXXIX. • 

To the Reverend Father Curtio 
Marinelli at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

IT is not frr thefe maxims alone which Haft 
fent you, that the minifterial part of this 
kingdom imitates the Venetian policy ; befides 
the toleration, not to fay the encouragement given 
to gallantry,, and contemning the clergy, there 
is yet one other fcandal belonging to that (late, 
which is publicly encouraged in this. 

* This is the countenancing that potfonous' and 
pernicious race df informers, a-fet of men juftly 
detefted by j all preceding nations 4 beings which 
are engendered from- the rottehneifs of a peoples 
morals, and a minifter's nefarious fchemes, like 
monftcts in the mud of Nilus, or fnakes rn, dung 
and putrefaction. 

Indeed, every one is too fenfible that fuch 
hyaena-beings have ever exifted, and beeri em- 
ployed in all kingdoms, particularly towards their 
decline 5 but that they Ihould Be publtely known, 

and 
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and then openly and honourably remunerated* 
is an .inftance unexepipliffed' fn any Virtuous na- 
tion ancient or modern* , 

Inde Et)> in London there are no heads of 
wood as at Venice, into which informations way 
be conveyed, excepting thofe of the adminiftra- 
tion, and tfcefe are of that wood out of which a 
ftatuary would be egregioufly puzzled to make 
a Mercury* — * * 

There are fome ihftances, when informal 
tion becomes a virtue $ the flave that overheard 
the defigns of the fons of the eider Brutus, to 
fobyert the government and reft ore the Tar- 
<juins to Rome ; the difcoverers of the Catali* 
nian confpiracy * each deferyed public thanks, 
and honourable remuneration: the importance 
trf the difcdvery erafed the Wacfcnefs of the 
Jieaft, which generally .attfrkjs fuoh degenerate 
beings ; a virtuous man even might have done 
this. 

BtfT in trivial aSaits* fush &s the Inadveiv 
*etit and unbecoming exprefftons fit thr$e intoxii^ 
cattd boys, where no danger <#*ld w*b$ the 

indif- 
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fodifcretion, in a place where they had not the 
kaft intt reft, which (he inforcper muft perfect- 
ly know, is it not aroafejng he fhould %1 ho- 
, muvahk} encouragement for fuch bafenete $ 

Addjid to this, the very fituatipp.be tyas 
in, the meannefs of his birth, the dirfr^fs of his 
waupftances, his known character and the public 
contempt for it, flaouJd have kffcned the weight 
of his information, tho* it had excufed in fom$ 
meafure his dating to do k. 

Yet, fuch is the reception he has met with 
atthe M—-*~-~i*i hands, that it fe positively 
afferted, he is to receive feme confidence 
dignity in the church for his information ; fo 
honourable is the name and occupatkm of an 
informer become in this ifiand, that Wncefofth ft 
probably will advance the bafeft born to the ratfk 
bf poffefling what is worthy of the acceptation of 
nobility \ it is even rumoured, that a noble earl's 
lbn, and this moft pernicious of all beings to fd- 
ciety, are to receive the fame horiors 6rf the 
fame day. 

Trffs 
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This 1 cannot believe to be true: will anj^ 
minifter be fo weak and unmaniie'rly, to throvf 
fd flagrant a contempt 6n the ndble pcrfon whd 
is deftihed td this hdnor, to place on the fame 
rank with him a proftituted informer ? Can it be! 
conceived thai ahy defcenttant of a* noble fafhily 
can bear fuch an infcalt 'on that refp&t he *ras borfi 
to, and is due to him j or, that thofe ifrho have 
already received that dignity will fit 6rf the famfe 
feat with infatliy, ahd fufFcr it to tarnrfli the ha* 
nors of their office, by the peftilential effluvia 

which efcape from it; 

*> .*■ 

Is fit to be imagined, that a M— — r wiit 
difgrace the character Qf.a,di^e, ; and efface the 
influence which a teacher and inftru&or of mo^ 
rality and religion ought to. have over the mihas 
of men, by .thus dignifying ecclefiaftically the 
moft infamous of all characters ? will he bring 
a difgrace on the religion of Chrift, by exalting 
the IfcariQt of his apoftles, and annihilate the ef- 
fects of its doftrines, by rewarding the actions of 
thofe men which it detefts. 

If this fhould be done, henceforth will tHe 
Britons pretend, that the church in England is 

00 
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rib refuge for thofe who defcrve ignominious 
punijhment, anil condemning theNltalians, afiert 
that it offers no fanduary for villains. 

Yet, believe me, fir, there arc thofe who arc 
pofitive in aflcrting that this creature will be 
publicly honoured, and aflign this reafon for it ; 

N gt h i n c> fay they, is fo much to be dread- 
ed by the admjniftration, as a total extirpation' 
of Jacobitifm •, if thert remain no fymptoms of 
attachment to the Stuart family* in fcngland, what 
will the Whigs have to offer to their matter, when 
he would purfue what feems right to him, and 
fatal, to themfelves ? or, how amufe the people, 
when they are inclined to tranfad fomething per- 
nicious to the peoples welfare, with dangerous de- 
figns from the chevalier de St. George at Rome, 
whofe intereft the lad rebellion has proved not to 
[ be worth fix-pence in England. ' 

" A difcovery of boys fpeaking treafon, is 
a very acceptable fervice to thofe who are deter* 
mined to dupe the ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , and deceive the peo* 
pie*, it is inftantly heightened into fomething 
of the mod criminal nature, fpreading like a 
peftilence, and founded in the royal ear as if all 
Vol, H. I England 
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England (except thofe who ha*e the honor to 
approach hisperfan) were hi$ enemies and in arms 
againft him ; than which, nothing is left true. 

A rebellious fong from a drunken peafant is 
the delight of $ Whig j'and fee that informs flaatt 
find his reward. 

Should the waves of Jacobittfm be entirely 
hufhed, and no little murmuring remain viport 
the fhore, the eyes of all England would be 
turned on the miniftry; die people would foon be 
convinced how neceffary it is to change the ad- 

miniftration, and the himfelf cured of thdr 

groundlefs fear of lofing his — — by the contri- 
vances of Jacobites (of which there is no dan- 
ger) perceive, that his juft prerogative and author- 
ity jvere fecretly undermining by the Whigs y 
and thus, the Tories might again find favour 
in his eyes, the only perfons whole principles 
at prefent can fuftain alike th$ king's juft pow- 
er, and the peoples lawful rights. 

Hence you fee a little treafon is acceptable 
to the miniftry of England ; k Is the buttrefs of 
their caufe, it keeps them from falling into con- 

N tempt 



tempt and ruin, and therefore all intelligence of 
•that nature is trvoft acceptably received. 

TS s ;pubKc tte#s-f*pws, (iVoUred fy the t&* 

intoiftfati<M}, **m with fbtfg* *nd health* tiiltd - 
with treafon* reported td be fang and drank 'in 
the diftant cities of England* whilft affidavits to 
the contrary are coming dail? from the fame 
places ; tbp$, tfo Whigs *jre labouring by all 
jpoffible means'to keep Jacobitifm aliVfc, and the 
Tories to exftinguifli it ; for certain it is, that no 
future king, who entertains no tetror from Ja- 
tobites, will continue the adminiftration in the 
hands of Whigs, who has the leaft penetration 
into the confequences of what has, and always 
muft follow the principles on Which tftey pro- 
teed •, if he (hould, he may as well change pla- . 
ces with the Waxen figure of king William in 
Wcftminfter abbey, and be gazed at by boys 
for halfpence, and that figure removed to 
St. Jameses to reign, and be drawn to the 
« — ;._— * — «_ in the old ftate-coach four or 
five times a year for an 'airing* to prevent both 
machines from growing mouldy* 

I 2 THEt 
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T h £ y tell me too, that the difgraee of the 
clergy is another objeft which the great have in 
view ; and that this is tnoft cffe&uaily obtained 
fay filling it with ignominious member*. I am, 



tour mofi ohedient fervant* 
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LETTER XL, ' 

To the Reverend Father Vi nc e n zo 
Spinello tf/Rome. 

* 

Dear Sir, 

NOTHING is fo frequently met with 
as difcontent, in the manners and expref- 
fions of the Engtifh people* and nothing fo un- 
common as that difpofition araongft the French ; 
N a Briton growls at his fituarion in life all day 
long, and a Frenchman appears pleafed with his * 
and yet> the former extols the mode of his go- 
vernment beyond all others in Europe* and af- 
firms, that England is the only land of liberty 
and happinefs : this, as paradoxical as it feems 
to be, is not owing (as the inhabitants imagine) 
to the eafterly winds, fogs or rains, which are 
m thte ifland mere frcqtient than in fomc ©ther 
parts of the world. 

The mind takes little tinfture from winds 

or weather j whatever difpofitions prevail, th* 

I 3 caufe* 
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caufes are to be found in the mind alone, and 
in mental nature. 

If we examine the waywardnefs of an En- 
glishman, the tittle inctinacion be h* to follow 
any opinion butjhis own, whether conceived to 
be right, or preferred becaufe he Would have it 
fo i we fhall find fomething of that kind in him 
not to be found in a Frenchman, ^ 

Th 4 feme cauft is *hq foifflcq of difcqnttf t is 
tyejlas waywafd#efs ? and ttlfes i;s,ri& fropj fa 
nature of the EngUfh government as it is at jpu$? 
tent conduced, apt as origipajjy ponftituted 

A o m i l d born to a gfeat ^eftate, the . only 
Jbo of a great family, ; neyqr %fexbp kaft !curb 
tQ his inclinations >, he is ipdtfljg^^i ip every thiqg 
feafanable sjnd ^reafbnable, (i flnd thi$ natur^jjr 
brings difconten^ on the . n>#uj, : a way wawl 
djfpofition that hayipg been > foot hed by %p<^; 
fcffion df evtfy folly, at Jaft, h« nfthing *&*,-dfH 
fire and pofiefs which has not bbtn already grant* 
ed : it becomes by that^means the moft peevifli, 
dtftjaiet, and difpleafed creature uponeardi, eter- . 
»jalJy diflipated and pcrplewxL 

Human 
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* 

SftTMAN nature cannot fopport bniverfel 
indulgence and Jbe happy •, the foul unchecked 
-will no more bear happmefs, than trees unjpruneB. 
good fruit ; it runs wild, ftraggles into lbng un- 
bearing branches and leaves, and becomes flerile. 
Without reftraiirt from many things, it fe the na- 
ture of man to enjoy nothing; we know not 
the^good of what we have, but by being denied 
in a great meafure what we'wifh. Something 
to puifue, yet urtpoffeffed, is neceffary to keep 
the mind fweet and wholfome, it will grow ptK 
trid like large waters without motion.- 

Thus, in gentlemen educated from their youtH, 
fo a manner which teaches the good of things ert- 
joyed, by the being difpoflefled of others?, the d£- 
fire of conforming to the will of their fuperiors, 
atod- obtaining ttafe prohibited pleafures, models 
tlmf minds aad gives them that cafe and happir 
pefAi which id to be found only in tbofe who have 
iMn truly educated. 

To i$$y thfe to >. whole people, tip&me 

indulgence when we fpeak pfp^t&ns, **!&)£ 

found amongft, the Englifli j that is, in the hu* 

I 4 mourcd 
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moured heir of a large eftate amongft indivi- 
duals; they have been long fpotled by the indul- 
gence of ministers, who knowing that to govern 
wrong and fecurely t is obtainable only by that 
licence, every criminal indulgence is nurfed, and 
there remains but one punifhable fin, which is, 
that of oppofing the minifter. In this people, no 
decorum binds, . no laws have reftraint, it is the 
avowed maxim that every man has a right to 
think for himfelf % whereas, no perfon is fo lit- 
tle to be trufted to any conduit, as a man in 
general to himfelf. Religion is here juft what 
every man conceives it to be, it is predeftina- 
tion, free-will, or lolly, methodifm, quakerifm, 
prefbyt<manifm, ; moravianifm, anythingifm*, no* 
.thingifm, and ten thoufand other enthufiaftic 
vagaries, 

. T*f v s, in this cafe as in that of children, in* 
-dulgcnce has taken off the joy of what they pof- 
fefs, and a Briton, .compared with other nations, 
is as wayward and unhappy as a child, that has 
never been reftrained, is amongft thofe who have 
been differently educated ; from the feme fource 
both take their rife/ 

Human 
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Hv ma if nature is as weak at fifty, at at fif- 
teen ; objeds and purfuits are changed indeed, 
yet, without more truth in the latter than the firft \ 
and what is called wifiknh is no other in gene- 
ral, than doing what cuftom has made more 
becoming a certain age : it has no difference in 
the dTential pats^of things, :asd chat difcretioa 
which we fo much applaud in feventy years, is in 
general nothing eHe than . being tired with old 
follies, and not haVirig refplutfon, or having tdp 
much indifference, to purfue hew. The Englifii 
being unreftrainod fiaon grow weary of all things $ 
that tedhtmvit** for which fenfatiOn,they htve.no 
word, is the oqly, thing which is left them at 
fo«y * how.dtfrming is a day's reft to a labour- 
ing man who feels it but rarely ? how indifferent 
is that care to tbpk who never labour ? they have 
pofieffed and enjoyed all, and there is nothing to 
wifti, unlefs.it bq that of wiflxing great part of 
their lives unpaft. 

. Th i s, methinks, will explain the EnglUh dif» 
pofnion, and the contrary will develope that of 
the French. 

To 
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To be h^ppy, we pauft mtken be indulged 
too mucin nor regained tra violently •, the, mind 
of man quw** be tfvly i* *afe whither fijti* 
(ion ) in the firft it rum *api$y> 4qwo like * 
clock without * pemtatom* to ft*ady and dirsft 
lis motions } in the other, it is. fo clogged 1Mb 
|»tts» chat ao imglp or fpring, can move fe» 

Th* French ieem to hare this happy me* 
duitp j their gpwrntiicnMho' called dclpotic by 
chafe who understand it nqt, ha* juft that kind of 
liberty which human cuojnr in opulent focieties it 
able oo bear ; indulged in all «hat can reafonabty 
make the happineft of a nation, jhe monarch!* wiH 
enforcing no more than what the laws of England 
want to put them in motion, and providing «* 
jfcdfent* for thofe momentary reftraiats, which 
k'ia difficult to provide in a mixt government) 
and yet which all governments want. 

The inhabitants of France being retrained 
from doing ill 4>y Jaws and power, the mind 
doe* not contract chat licentious habit of dttcon* 
tent, which the manners of England impart by 
&a univerfal indulgence •, it feels its ftate by be- 
ing 
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feg wtfb^eld by law ami edyc*ti<w, with free- 
dom Efficient to tafte freedom, and not feted 
wfch draughts; of iufcious liceiitioufoefs, which 
tawicate, and efface the rclifli of all hapjwefs. 

This feem* tp me to to the .caufc of the 
^erence between the EnglUb and the French i 
a*d wither w\ntfs or rains* degrees of climates, 
diet or drink, has made the different difpofition* 
of the two nations. 

The Englifb,'not free but licentious, are dif- 
cpntented in all things, and ftrangcrs to the joys 
$f tfue fecial liberty, 

' The French, more controlled by conftitution, 
and free in focial life, tafte the true fweets of 
liberty,, which are to be found in living together, 

Wi r h a native of the firft^ we are uncertain 
of his difpofition for tfwo hours together •, too 
proud to indulge any one's inclinations but his 
own, he becomes as unfocial as an owl, as omi- 
nous, difp leafing, and to be arbidedA 

IfiTi r h the other, you are fure of his temper * 
he is too polite to be changing momentarily Kke 

the 
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the colours of a camclion, or the feathers of 
a pigeon's neck with every motion ; he never faUt 
to plfcafe himfclf by pleafing you ; and yet the 
Englifh are called ftcady, and the French a fickle 
nation, the contrary of which is the truth. The 
fuperiority of the French to the Englifh govern- 
ment, appeared once fo ftrikirig to a ScotcW 
member of parliament, that it produced the fol- ; 

lowing ftory. 

> 

I t feems there had been a gentleman oF that 
nation in parliament for fome time, during the 
reign of Sir Robert Walpole, who had conftant- 
Jy given hip vote with him,' and yet never afked 
him any favour ; this, confidering his country* 
appeared to the minifter's eyes a more ftrange 
phenomenon, than ice in the dog-days •, he could 
by no means reconcile it to himfelf, he put 
together in his mind Scotland, this man % and 
afking no favour, and could not poflibly bring 
any folution of this lingular appearance* 

Distrusting therefore his being of that 

country, he acquainted a friend of his with this 

gentleman's behaviour, and deflred him to bring 

biia to dine at his houfe -, whqre being tome, Sir 

- Robert 

4 
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Robert thanked him for his friendfhip, and then 
aflcing to what reafon it was owing ; 

' Th e Scotch gentleman replied, Sir, I hare 
lived long in France, and from thence am con* 
vintied it is the beft government in the world \ 
and in troth as I fee you are advancing with all 
your powers, to bring about a good work of the 
like kind in England, 1 am determined my 
voice fhall not be wanting to fo laudable an un- 
dertaking. 

* 

. Sir. Robert fouled, and there ended the con- 

yedadon. lam. 
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To the Reverend Father LoafeNsfl 
Franciosii** a* Rom*. : , ' 

Pear Sir* 

MA Y it not be fcid* that the Jvlty^ftft 
of a nation is meteor lefs Vifible* ia ftftft 
aftions of all forts of that people which <}«eU^ 
in it, from the common labourer and artisan* 
to the firft nobleman in the natl&rt f anrieffi: the 
lower clafs it is to be found as csbnfpicucrtitifei-a- 
mongft the higheft, and the rags and fat living 
of the workmen of England, (peak the idea of 
liberty, as much as the difregard and inattention 
Which is to be found amorigft the inhabitants of 
quality and riches* 

TrtE ruling whitlify of the loweft people of 
England* is t9 be what they call free, and to 
be carelefs of offending any man. To lofe, in 
4r*nktni*fs, all diftinftion between birth and ob- 
fcurity* nobility and bafenefs, underftanding and 
ignorance, to affront fuperiors and defy the laws, 

make 
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make what are tailed the tficntfcl requiikcs pf li* 
berty by thefe giod poopljM)f England. 

To fupport this gtowiag Jpirit as k ought, 
aijd koep tha Jieait warmed with its own raag^ 
itaaimky, aotfripgis fo truly efie&ual as a large 
quantity of inebriating liquor j'in confeqoence of 
this, all decoration is negle&ed, and in this light 
the flattered toat is to be conftdeted only as an 
did entign, which has been orach torn and fiuf*. 
kttdin die 'defence of liberty. ; 

* Th 1 1 R daily labour i$ licentioufly fwalloweef 
down their throat ; liberty is tbp word ; and tha 
artift's hands are only employed to /ind him lr* 
<juor and infokoce. This is the ruling paffion of 
an Engjifh common man, fpirituous liquors inf. 
creafe his ideal freedom, and flatter his fenfatioaof 
greatnefs, 'till he becomes-as great as a lord ; liberty* 
plucks juftice by the nofe. " The baby beats the 
" storfe, and quite athwart goes all decorum. M 

Owmc to this it is, perhaps, that the Indian* 
of America are all great lov-efs of fpirittfotfsjifj 
quors ^ it exalts the favourite notions of cfeefc 

own 
4 
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own prowefs, and every warrior becomes a Her*. 
cules by the influenced that inflaming liquor* 

To Ihew you what extravagant and unjuft 
ideas the people of England have annexed to the 
word Liberty, give me leave to tell you what I 
law in the pit of the play-houfe. 

It happened that the king, and fome others 
of the royal family, were at the comedy that 
evening ; when, according to cuftom, the com- 
pany took off their hats y one however, near me, 
amoAgft others, kept his on his head; when 
taking the liberty to fpeak to him, and afking 
if he paid no refpeft to the appearance of his 
king ? he, knowing by my Voice that I was a 
ftranger, replied, " That, thank God, they were 
u a free people, and he would not take off his 
" hat to any king alive/* 

Don't imagine this man was attached to the 
Stuart intereft, it proceeded only from pure ca- 
price or ill manners, which in ten thoufand dif- 
ferent fhapes is dignified in this land with the 
Celeftial name of Liberty. During an election 
of members for" Weftminfter, the popular excla- 
mation 
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ittatibn was, Liberty, Liberty ! and no French 
fht>lier* ! afc W 4 ttoup of coriiediarti of that 1 fta- 
iidh could deftroy the liberties of England. 

Iw Naples the cttofrary Of thte difpGfitldn pfe- 
Vail* j tfe^fd you ftkdl fee a fmUh dr cominort 
attifan (bind it his door with a pair of crimfem- 
Velvet breeches decorated with gold lace, and a 
laced waiftcoat ; liberty is a found not known in 
their ettintry ; therefore the mbft favtniritd idea 
is to lack like a gentleman, which notion fitter? 
hitti ihto the e*{tence of a faced fait and velvet*' 
and that agrifi into hi* briti^-a gertletfeafc 

Pomp is ft* cntflft the fedweibg. riotbn 6f tha 
Nesjfcilfoafy that if he cannot hire a bdy to walk 
after his wife w church, he will put on his fword 
" and follow her himfelf to give her an air of gran- 
deur. An fingtHhiftan would rdb on the high- 
way, or'feii hfaifelf a (lave, With ds rtitich good- 
will, as fc>Ho# hii wife to church in that manner. 

At to tinrfteritrf the' belly,' the NeapdKtaftii 
iifltf dofttettted \ gift fmfr only his water-mefefl ' 
>ith ice, and he thay ftf* to you pfcafe tft 
pthcr refpe&s of dfeifi 

tot. IL K T»t 
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The peafants wives of that country go to 

market in a clpth-of-gold jacket, and a fcarlet 

petticoat double laced With gold ; the afs which 

brings her and her wares is alfo charged with the 

precious load of her inftrument of mufic, with 

this fce amufes hcrfclf during her time of. 

flaying at market. 

< 
Thus you fee freedom creates the love of 

ftrong liquors, and arbitrary power fobriety •, 

one loves to warm himfelf into infolence and cpn- 

tempt of authority, two things which he calls 

liberty, becaufe he may do it uncontrouled ; and 

the other is afraid of being intoxicated, left his 

lips fhould utter fame difrefpedful or indecent 

exprefiion, and he fhouid fuffer for it* . 

It may, I think* be fairly collefted from the 
anciertts, that the old Italians were no enemies 
to wine, but indulged their glafs whilft freedom 
lafted artiongft them ; which cuftom they would 
have preferved to this hour, if the fear of being 
betrayeti by intemperance to inadvertent expref-j 
(ions had not begotten the prefent reigning moda 
of fnow-watcr and fine cloaths. i 
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The Sabine and Falernian wine, the delights 
of Horace and Mapcenas, had never been ne- 
glected and unknown had Rome continued free ; 
which is another, reafon for burning his Holinefr 
in this ifland, and to an Englifli idea of liberty 
a calamity not eafily to be paffed over with all 
their philofophy. . » ' 

From what I have faid you may imagine, 
that this difpofition to wine creates no unfrequent- 
infolence in the ftreets of London; and yet, 
ftrange to tell in this kingdom, this intemper- 
ance has an effect not fo mifchievous as one 
would expeft, if wt confider it in a political 
light. Adieu. 



/ am year mft obtdient fcrvant. 



LET. 
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. To theu Reverend Father Fiuppo 

&q>n 1.1*1, at Ikows* 

. Dear Sir, 

IT is a common obfervatibn* that too much 
zeal to ferve frequently degenerates into, 
rrteannefs, and difpleafes a generous heart more 
than a becoming attention paid to yourfelf and to 
him you Would oblige ; the excefs of complain 
fance deftroys the whole eflfeft of it, and vety 
often entirely difappoihts the expe&ation* of 
him that pays it i it is dangerous to give too 
much of any thing, left by the frequency of it 
the mind* oft the recover* become accuftomed 
to that manner of treatment, and -flight Che 
giver, who rather feems to be profufe in his do- 
nations than generous in his fpirit ; yet would 
they entirely defert him if he fhould be remlfs 
In the uftfal cuftoms, which he has fo long con- 
tinued. Such is the .nature of roan in general 

i It 
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1 1 i$ not in bchatiaur of common life alone 
th» *hi* tkcd&of -g?rwig may dtftrfly the eft 
Jfeft of it. The full enjoyment of tviery obje&t 
the jnoft defircd fey the inhabiting of this wqdU 
fropthe cradl$ to tbfi grave^ makes : the poffeflbf' 
father unhappy* by having never tafted the differr 
fpee,., which *tfiead& die want of thetp, tbft 

r 

ble&cUwith^r paffcffioft. Thk very fre- 
quently creates inattention to Mfions* as wfU 
as in private men ; and often dupes the mi- 
ftifteT tp t^ie ^tifi^es .pf other J^ftgdorns* ; ap it 
jtoqs jjie ^ivifi^o, the fchesp^^ (&$& -pbw . 
hinj^ " ... r . \ m •■■..;-: •; • ♦ 7,.;, , : 

»v*i •!'*.' j / 1 ., •' » __•» ('■ , j., •• * + 

~ r ^Jcijr?*j* % is To commoo in tfaps kbg4om> 
*fct$rfee *< yeJueg .geotl^man bwi i 40 wealth .and 
*YWy thing neceflfry for h*pplm&, who* M» 
fcanje tafted difappointment in his pkafurfs dur; 
i6g youth, t© become tired: .and inatfeotiw, ^4 
without ever being profufe or even, generous, Jon 
eftate moulders into ruin by the corroding power 
of thoft fycophara who lurroundJstrn \ and this 
(dntirefy owbgt^ inattention wdwepioft of cxa» 
mining his affairs 

K| . \ * ' Sow*- 
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Something like this feems to be the di$o- 
fition of the Englilh roiniftry * they have faffct- 
ed the kingdom to crumble into d oft v and, 
mortgaging one revenue after another *thro? care 1 
lefsnefs of remedying it in times of peace, it 
at prefent can fcarce produce income fiiflftient 
for the neciflkry (applies and occurrences of; the 
year, and is become difabled from oppofing itk 
enemies in time of war. • "* v^'--;" 

The' country gentkman; who* in this ? Etna* 
tion is neighbour to another who is' not, is 'fwe 
to have his lands invaded by the latter ; he-klifi 
the game which the other breeds, and preferves 
his owa The negligence of one increafesf'the 
Irtfolence of the other ; they each » know one 'aft* 
other's circumft^nces, and fuffering on ondfffde 
is the natural .cotifequence of the rrtedy ixid «*- 
gligent, as preemption is of hind who is afeafc 
and in full riches. : io ,: : - : ' 

. •.,. .. :> •..;• •• !.♦■•''. •..■:• 

Meth i Nkl* the EfagHfit are in the fitubtioa 
of the inatteptiyeaod needy man^ and the f reDch 
in that of the adtive and wealthy v and the fame 
effefts follow, in confequence of this behaviour, 
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iii -the two nations, which are confequent inl 
tfcefe of the individuals. 

• Ow isc t6 this it feems to, be, that in the 
E&ftern and Weftern colonies, the French attack* 
the fubje&s of this country, and treat them with* 
a flight which, could never have proceeded butt 
from a thorough knowledge of the fituation of 
the fupplies of this nation, and an abfolure con- 
tempt Tor the minifter which dire&s'ttVem. They 
KftbW perfectly that at prefent this people can' 
but badly fuftain the expence of a war, and that 
tjtie piinifter undg-ftands Jiftlehow to, 4 4ireft- a 
kingdom in that circumftance r t they are con-, f 
vinced by experience .of his pufijlanimity, and. 
judging of the powers • of . a nation ^ not by th*. 
money which it can^raife alone, but by the wis- 
dom, of thofe who muft direft its fleets and ar- 
ises, .proceed in confequence of that Jknpwledge, # 
^nd . conftantly attain forne advantage in peace, 
ty attempting fomething like war. 

Tn$ French know that' this minifter will 

and muft bear much before tan open rapture can 

be declared by him ; and, making the proper 

jtfe of human knowledge, creep infenflbly on the 

K 4 pofleffions 
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poffeffions which the pngUfli fubje&s fav< &t|lef). 
in America. 'Tis probable they will qo* cdafc 
till they come to the fea fhore, their purfuit if 
one fettled and uniform plan which is more or 
lefs followed in war and peace* The Englifli' 
after a treaty fet their hearts at cafe, and their 1 
neighbours are for ever a&ive. 

I** has been commonly faid by tj^e EogUfll 
during the l^ft War, that tho* the French copT, 
auered on the continent^ that %y r^ped p,q 
advantage by it. 

This feems, in my opinion, to be a very 
• great rriiftake: is not leffening the powers qf 
England, by running it thirty millions more in 
debt, a very confiderable advantage? a greater 
one than if it had bankrupted the nation ; this 
load fettles upon their backs, which, as a king- 
dom, is as much as it can well bear. Ajid thp* 
the rich individuals don't appear to feel in their 
private fortunes the ill effedb of this debt which 
has loaded them fo infenfibly, yet thofe who fee 
things with moftf perf^icuky arfti impartiality, 
Jcnow the £eritous (hue (hi* iftand is in. 

HA|f 



Had the war t^cn co?ftiftue4 till thefupdfl 
Jj^d been all 4ef*ip#cdi individual* wpuld.tbeq 
hare complained nipre grigvqyfly than they d« 
at prefent* tbdlpft of forne millions rgvenuq 
would Ka*e,b?en feverely felt by the inhabitant* 
whofe effe&s lay in thofe funds ; but the whole 
WW* Ipvjgg (frown off ttwt Jo^l r ,wf oW :i hpive 
r<?C9^r^d i^ ftrqigth, }ike a Jion.&k at theijpfq 
frf ^I^Sipfe^^.^P?^ ^ come abroad piore;e^r^ 
{ric-wbfR it weaver, pr aferpeotm th$ <$#tf$ 
JUybia, ifippe yigoroup after tbe Jbcddi^g *%#$ 

*¥»f ....,•'■.■ . ■». c -.iV;>. 

Thi^ nation cjifencymbered of }ts debts^ 
would be a much more potent enemy than it 
fan bo at pr^iqp to the French nation * thq na- 
tural ffVCP^s ,wbi?h it pr«Jwc£» no^ iHiPC^C^ 
wpqld then, afford ?nUHans r tQ oppofe «hqjn ?i and 
^rhat at ptefent pap the irffereft pf their #|btft 
jrould fupplyfl?eto armies,^ money JQ^yfoiji 
tbqir cojoiues, t and the peopje.rthen be no ^prf 

t**«l m yaritfw.flw in urop*4>f peace, clw .t ; 

..MnnaKf, then, . $he Gallic natipp ,b*f 
gj^ped no inconfidcrable advantage by$hq W* 
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war, even fomething more than if their conqueftt 
had been greater^, r it-K*s reduced England alrnoft 
to a dilerflma 'tiiHt has bound" her haindfc. Hie 
itlinifer'di'res notgo to war, beCaufe of the' cfifH- 
<fQlty' of 'finding fuppliei, aqcT there'appear* no 
great Inclination' to pay the iiat1pna|'de6ts, 

i TWe DtittthWh all the°T^ra* t6wh§tt 
Fodders difjriahHed, will fcar£ffifcw*nore reidt- 
neTs now, than iirtheiaft war,- to' become heartily 
the Britiftv allied, *when nothing -prevents their 
towns fom being attacked on the Kirft .declaration 
of war, and an irreconcilable anger between the 
king of Pruflia, and theemprefs of Germany, on 
account of Silefia is another advantage to France. 

" It feemls to me,, therefore*, i!hat : the French 
were never in fo promifihg a way t6 be a, very 
great natron, as 'at prefent ; nor England ever 
fo likely to , be lefs : the firlt encourage arts; 
fciences and com mercer and having, reduced the 
Englifh to the ftate they wilh,- as : well ; as the 
Dutch, having banifhed from thiir own ima- 
ginations that vifion of univerfal empire, they 
fcow leefn to be ' in the purfuit of that Vfctich 
inuft terminate in the aggrandizing their king^ 
' . dpni| 
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ctoni, beyond that- lhare which 1 it : ought to haw 
in Europe- ~ -. ; — . i .:.:;> 

.^.^h i lt$t ip England, there is a dronUh, Icy 
tJwgfc difc^fe* that has crept yppn the foul* 
of mfenin;pow^;as if tbey fodaU/drank #piujai 
<fcr that the hatural confcq6ericc of wprkingjmucb 
in the railing money, had produced a; paralytic 
ftate in their faculties, as it does on the limbs 
pf : jhofe{wh» $»^RgfigpdJp $ggjfl$ ^ftthc 

fffflp 8 ;:'?' i 2>Ii oi i .A to airrn r-tto.-g £ ?I 
?*.«:fi 7 ^ • ./ <• • ?!• ■ . . i- ..* '•} il •• -•" ' • 'j *ila 
L^Ccbrt A'ijw lifciis,: that no riatrprt 3ias atipmi 
ientlcfmafan tocberxoment with ^tfdt^ than Eflg^ 
Ja^3;;dfific^n5^b:tto fcowfedgft Qf : the ; nMWt 
pkjpWi ^Hgo^Mentjyjn^thfiiart of^ai* 
j^ >:: rfiftinfe fail ifjs. powers «>d#p£fi*on t(^iiE\ : 
fluence of phoney*, tj^ It has, ^Ipioft exhausted 
$3$ £efource» .npt ^ficjeriqg that g^disrio* 
apimflte matter,- fl?4 *ho* ijrjien, put .in mo: 
Jionh has great : e^l r yef ,tthat the fpirit whjcij 
jlfce&s it ? only imparts, the ad^ntagq w^iclj 
ought to be expected from \U: : „ . :: > . ,. . f p, 

^- Tl t may bribe the people of this nation to be 
at eafe, with refptd to what ihali be&ll them ; 

it 
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k iriajr purcbafe individuals of ahcfther to coin- 
cide in their fchemes ; but this is a temporary exr 
pedient which only prolongs ruin, comes a Ma- 
chault in France, ^hofe tends are yet Undcfiled 
with plundering his country, and his heart uti- 
ftained with renal or felfifh ideas* and the influx 
enceof Englifti gold i* arineffirfhiaJ as rain to 
|i Wg>l vc, adamant; -: .j 

The probity and perfpicu?ty of that mart 
}s '4 greater caufe of fear to this nation, thaft 
all the French fleets and armies •, what cannot 
be xffe&eA by the union of ihofe powers jollied 
jrfch rdbiutioti, and what is notcp be appro* 
tended from tfee <bert*llghtedfie£ of a nation, 
which leases itfelf undeferrfe!d againft ift on!y 
natural enemy, its cdkxiies uhprotefted from the 
lam£ people, its commerce? pnerfeburaged, am 
ihd Tciences unprote&edi brie univerfti anarchy 
through neglefl: of police ant! religion, with-cor* 
ruption and perjury refgnhrg 'overall the hearts 
0?, the tower dafs of peopled : iuch Js the prefent 
flate of this once illuftrious Me* - - i 

■:•••■ ■ ;-;;-••: ' • • It 
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I t gives me pain wfyen I behold this, and 
aftonifliment at the inattention which the natives 
pay to their perilous fituation 5 t own I Jove them 
for their ancient virtues* and wHh fome favour- 
able hour may reinftate them in their formes 
luftre, alas ! , I fear. I am, , 



Tour moji oUditnt. 



tET- 
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'■■■ L E TTER XLIIL 

To the Reverend Father Francesco 
Bert ini at Rome. 

fiear Sir, 

THIS kingdom feems to me to be a living 
leffon of what we read in the hiftories of 
ancient Rome •> we fee here what We find wtft- 
ten in our hiftorians ; and the conftitutions re- 
fembling one another in fome refpe£ts, the ana- 
logy is more ftriking, than it can be in countries > 
whofe form of government differs more from 
the republican, than this does from the Roman. 
1 have frequently imagined, that in governments 
which differ in their eftablUhments, there fhould 
not only be laws peculiar to each, relating to 
property * but fome even which ihould reftrain 
the accumulation of wealth beyond a certain de- 
gree : will the republican and mixt bear txeef* 
five riches, tho' perhaps they may be indulged 
to any excefs in a monarchic or abfolute date ? 

What I would be underftood to fay, is this, 
that a defpotic ftate can bear to pofiefs more 
riches without hurting its welfare* than a repub- * 
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Ik or mixt • governitient ; it appears to me, 
this has the 'glimmering of trutji, pray tell rpe 
what you think, when you have heard my opi- 
nion. 

Let us then fuppofe, and as it really is ori- 
ginally conftituted in this kingdom, that the 
king has his powers limited in fome inftances, 
and the people in others ; that the executive is 
lodged in the hands of the fir ft, and the legifla- 
tive in the hands of the latter, and that the 
people have a right of choofing great part of 
this legiflative body, for their reprefentativesin 
the affembly of their nation. 

This latter makes the republican part of 
the Englidi conftitution, all which fhould be 
chofen by their compatriots, from that natural af- 
cendency which good fenfe and virtue have over 
the. minds of men; thefe are, in a nation where 
nature has not been totally defaced, the qualities 
which create that original authority which one man 
has over the minds and difpofitions of many * this 
fupcriority they would have continued to exerr, 
had not the introduction of too much wealth 
into private hands, deftroyed their effed ; it las 
' placed 
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placed the private good of every individual th 
bppofition to that of the general, and the thief 
with money has mofe authority than Epami- 
nondas, was he an Englilhman, would bavof 
without it. 

This acquired power of riches, has totally 
ibpplanted all the influence of human excellen- 
cies over the minds of men; and Catalirie with 
gold would be' preferred to Fabricius without 
it, in nine Of every ten boroughs in t he iflarid. 

Money then having this influence on tht 
human heart, counter-a&s that weight which' 
fuperior underftanding, fuperior virtue, and fu- 
peridr abilities of all kinds, oiighti according^ to 
the true fabric of nature, to poltcls in the na- 
tion where they are foUnd. 

These original powers of man were firft 
implanted in a few, by the author of all, for the 
good of all who were of the fame tribe or n*c 

tion. 

* # 

The valour and- prudence of one man, by 
that prevalency which thefe qualifications ljavc 
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W the opinion of his fellow-countrymen, be* 
come the good of the whole, and creates him 
their general in times of war and danger a , this 
brought Cincinnatus from the plough. 

The fame may be faid of wifdom in the mi- 
nifter, piety in the prieft, and probity in the le- 
giflators of a country ; the fame powers which 
give men authority over others by eqjoying the& 
excellencies, make it the public utility that they 
ihould be in power j the caufe of choofing ope* 
rates to the advantage of thofc whb rfrfft, and 
all the community receives one mutual beflQfit* 
from this fuperbrity of a* few members, and the 
propenfity to yield fubmifiion to them in the 
multitude* 

Thus in nature, the powers amongft men 
which gait! the afcendant, Are thofe Which Otfght 
to obtain it; authority and Fubmiflion become 
tme reciprocal advantage : hence without doubt 
have rifen all the different governments in the 
Wbrld, and in this Way it it ftill continued 
amongft the nations of America ; wifdom and 
valour impart power and authority to the po£- 
r: Vol. II. L fefforsi 
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feflbrfc; tfoe fubbrdination which pr efcrves tlifi; 

whole, is juftly pfcferved bf if. 

Wh ather. theta in a nation tends to t3t^ 
ftroy the influence of thefe original qualifications^ 
jfo for tends to fubtftfrt the government ; forlna- 
ture has never yet fuffeted a fight effect to be 
produced by a wrong ciufe, and toftfequentlf 
every artificial fupply mutt fooner far later fail* 
tfnd prove deftru&ive. 

In this kingdom, where I ank this acquired 
and felfe wthority of wealth has totally prcwifed 
oter the natural and tmie * $11 iubordination H 
Vaftilhed, 'virtue; und«*ft*ridtng, apd every other 
quality which influence m original nature*, have 

loft all prevalency. 

*»* ', 

F.RpM (his it follows, that the deegpft briber 
being qleded in the place of the deepeft ttonkjr 
pv wcrthieft man, the good of th$xl$&Qtp an<^ 
cle&ed are become fcparate things, and the maa 
™hq tasjgiyep them tea* thoufand pounds for 
their. v$gffc. hajB tfen-^o^nd rifles. ^aj^iodw*; 
lions to f^sisfy by -iqeans of it* ^ Ult v 1( . i 
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fall principle of >Mal inflUchet ill 4his 
foamier* runtiihg from the fowcft to the Wghcftj 
Is itnot to be feared* that hferettftef all ftien m&y be 
thoferi into o<^ of ftatej for the fake Of theit ' 

powet^rf givirig «xtaey; ot forving him that ifc 
then at the head of the treafory ? and the Whole 
authority which huifcah perfe&ions ought to 
poffefs* no longer iefluence in the layout of any 
t>he? 

G * * e> A i s, admiral*, Jectefcaries, aHd att 
the loftg lift <tf ituni(lx<riai men, may obtain 
their «ffifce* by ttieahfe of feme fifiiftet ihffftenct*j 
and tfot the rtalutel $ e*en down to &e may* 
or [Btrieve of a pattfcry corporation* 

I# flfe thanner it rhay kappeh* that tho* 
riches increafe the tttfiatii Of nuking aftaift* like 
this, great ift one refp&ft, they may deftray it ' 
in another; add the depriving m*n of fupertor 
abilities, of that authority which they oaght to 
poffefsj hurts a nation a thoufand times more ef- 
fe£uaHy> than the adtantages which attend 
Ureateh can A) k fer vice; 

L a For 
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For this reafon it fecois neceflary, that to 
prefervt a nation happy, and free which is con: 
ftitutcd like this, to hare minifters which would 
be revered abroad, and loved at hqme % it fhould 
have laws enabled to prohibit the increafc of 
wealth in the individuals, beyond a certain ftim, 
the -efccefc of which fhould be depofitcd in the 
public trcafury. 

This, indeed at prefent, would appear very 
vifionary and ideal, in the opinion of the prefent 
ftatefmen* yet, Lycurgus carried the reftramt 
of money to a much greater height than is 
now neceffary, and preferved the conftitutibn of 
Sparta whilft that reftraint continued ; and tho 9 
an Englifhman would not choofe to lye upon 
hifrdles,' and eat black broth, yet he might rea- 
fonably endeavour to give thofe excellencies in 
nature that weight which was originally defighetl 
them, and preferve that country which every 
man ought to love, becaufe it is his own. 

This I flatter myfelf will explain the rea- 
fon, why virtue has been obferved to be the pro- 
te&ing power of republic^ and the ruin of them 

followed 
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followed the defertion of that celeftial influence, 
by the introduction of riches. Does it not ap- 
pear abfolutely certain, that this fkiifter influence 
of wealth, creating one univerfal depravation in 
the minds of tfyofe who ele& the representatives, 
who fhould govern in a nation, has deprived 
every ruined republic of the ufc of thofe vir- 
tues and perfedions of humanity, which would 
have preferved it. 

I t is not becaufe there are not at prefent men 
of abilities, probity, and understanding, r in E»g- 
land, that the miniftry is fuppofed to be cqns-> 
pofed of a different kind of men * but from this 
reafon, as thofe Superior qualities are rarely 
joined with wealth or ambition, thefe Aide into 
corners, or are not able to win authority thro* 
want of that baftard power of riches, which has 
ufurped the throne of the legal heirs of it, the 
fgalted attributes of mental nature. 

Methinks it was this pernicious power 
'of riches, which ruined the Carthaginian ftate ; 
in commercial nations, a rich and felfifli mer- 
chant overbears the man of fmall property, vaft 
integrity, and found intellects 1 the nation's wel- 
L 3 . fare 
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farcin his interefted eyes, is the fliccefs of his 
dwn private • buflnefs ; hogfheads of tobateo* 
battels rf rice, tans of ftrgar, and bales of cotton, 
make, in the opinion of the feparate traders in ' 
thefe commodities, the nation's whole concern ; 
proscribed in knowledge, and hood-winked 
by lucre, they would prefs all mankind to their 
private advantage, 'and \fpread yet fafther the 
thirft of money, and the fatal effeds which at- ' 
tend it. . 

"JT'kfcx' me whether thefe men are right in 
their pradtice, or -I In the judgment of what I 
)«ve fktityoui • : * 



I am your mojt o}ediei}t Jtrvant A 



Jj .iUt'iJ* 









i- '* xi t e, t':t* e;r ; xlIv. ;■ '" ; ; 

'Ji /A? Revtr&td Father V i n=c e n;z© 
Spikillo, **Ro»e. , • 

• * » • • • • • 

- Ucar Sir* , . ■: ..; : * ;.<.;-; 

I AM thuth pterfed ^fcfc yiour ^pW^ing^of 
What I hwe^ifldil'tlieinluMOi^ftiM^ 
in republican and mfafd government^ **d tot 
a 'little flattered with your requeft of feeing rriy 
ceaforis for what I have afferted in Aitkin to 
monarchic ftates being able to bfear i greater 
degree qli. riches, that) thofe whic$i 1 have already 
xnentionVL 

.;flln ft?*** where *»y part of t^l^flstft* or 
gcwchiing pow ;ia efcftftei the, pwple, after 
thty art orice b*coto*vV*n*l* can, pay no fegar<i 
' fcubtfrmofteyi liriji^urchafes their ^If^bye, ** 
opposition to thfe love of their country: the 
ieart of man In money- loving kirfgdonja, ie 
rtot^^of agamft the- fcduftton of ftftiatcrcft* 
" •• ' ; : - lr ^i •. • ^ and 
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and it inevitably happens that the public bene- 
fit, grown old and infirm, is ftrangled by th? 
hands if private advantage in full vigfcuh 

Too many people of 'gfeat riches, in a free 
nation, create aa equality which :is detrimental 
to the wholes nobility is but little worth, where 
a man of the mcaneft birth, and bafeft educa- 
tion, can make part of the legiflative- powers 
in this kingdom a taylor with three hundred 
a year, may be a member of parliament and 
cut out laws as he did garments; and if he 
has ten thoufand a year, he may make his 
quietus with a borough » tho 9 not with a bare 
bodkin, as Hamlet fays, yet with a large fum 
of money, and be prefer'd to the defendant 
of a Howard. 

Hence you may fee, that money, banlflv* 
Ing all other excellencies, becomes thefole en* 
Tied objedk ; . it gives power and fuperiority* 
tad happily fupplies to t|ie ignqrant what they 
want in worth and timderftanditig. ; A nobler 
man, thp* he makes ppt of the legiflature, « 
r mote.on^a.kyeJ with H commoner in this king- 
. dom, than in any Qfhef upon earth. 

4 For 
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Fob. this reafoh it happens that the inha^ 
bitants, poftponing every other confideratton, lay 
their whole ftrefs on getting rich, and ncgleft 
making themfelvcs wife, as a patter lefs de- 
manding attention. ' 

Is it then abfurd to retrain this Tagc of mo* 
ncy, and fubduing every human qualification 
of fuperior excellence fa that pernicious power, 
especially in this conftitudon, where the increaf- 
mg defire of it has already been almoft the 
ruin of the kingdom? 

In a monarchic ftate, all honors proceeding 
fironi the crown, the power of riches is much 
inferior to what it is. in a mbctjor republican * 
tho 9 money is not without influence, in fuch na- 
tions it has much fefrfthaiYta others, and tho* 
it may poflibly purchafe the ruling power of 
a rtuniftcr, it cannot long preferye and pro- 
tctft him in that place, without acquitting hip*. 
fclf withaddrefs. 

Whzheas a minifter of England, once 
elefted by fa&ion, orintereft.may fce fuftain'dJgr 

lus 
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his venal friends, in oppofition to the king 
and the ^p«plef "T^tti ^nik^inoliiiaiioQSa ihe 
thatce** rutetbe pKrifauDJrnrj r$cs Jbotlv «Qd «:«* 

iafi^-: ;>,..,.:>•; j:n:«-^ s ro « : t-fi L ; u ; w - ; . ,' ; 

A monarch alway* pla^,^p^f f; ^crwj 
wealth ; there is in that ftate fome fubordina- 

tiKa cw ^, rim^j4b^^np^ic|j f ef 9fjr ^ 
3»y squfl: rafpe^^iatel^pijr; rtgartf fift* |W fe 
xtws -tart mate*! «h* liwtfr iacscHripariiari for tft* 
flrft, bur by c^d^fiaorf»nrjrfWh4iiea5 to Bijgn 
land a peer of the realm; ^md^mAmpofS^gi 
wine, if the latter be rich, are fo near upon 
1 1«tfrtk» c«mpariyi*!a^b ^-ififcgt^i^t^ ^er- 
italic be in partianwm^ tbt* 9*Jo4pfo tfeiw ftdft 
^^. : k^aitauaj^rdiffcnincc wvktoypm*.^ 

WerCfe i»* tfft p feftllt vhotinutf fhillkif g^rfjiift 

fuWrcfenatibrt • te t4ieQ*rfy^^ori mohey t , ifcd ; $prf| 

who are equally rich, from l\ifl* : -w^q^ tJ ^rt} jj 
p{ fervice to his country, and has fpent his life 
ip ftudyy to'-hirri^ho 1 beWod the comcr/ells 
WWiaih ■ by ,M «W Hundred., io c r._ .: ;<; . -.;•.,,, 

In 



in a' ! m«ttfrdiic ftatei thfe : men of fqperior 

guafificatrons will -at iaftr fucceed, becaafk it is 
tf\t mqharch's ii)tereft*tq have them hear his* 
jfcrfon; The king of Prtjffia would fetfch a ge- 
neral from the wilds of Siberia* who* excelled all 
other men ; and purchase a tiegro from tlfe mid- 
dle of 'Africa, who couWimprore his nationV 
commerce and' welfare •, he would beftow im- 
meriIe J fums to ' draw 'HtHri^r from the ffiades, 
to coriverfe with Sbfohj Nutria^ aflfd Lyfcufgus, 
ahdat'lafffind £erhap£';Jrtcladed in Mmfclf, the 

fdenceof them alU v " ~' v " * f ' ' 

. * .. * . ..' •{ • ) . . . 

Wh*«rias, flterekatf^ bett* miniftete-ii* 
this jfcnd* ; ^b<^ wovldi'teve trai^orced fcch- 
nfrih* lft*o*h6jr <tb fatifouAd to England, to the 
countries from Wheqce : *h» ; Ftoffian klrtg vmukj- 
draw them, and fpfread the Urign of ignorance^ 
^ wide as they ^ : their : owh* - 

" I -i h thcrhitttft of a monarch; : to • hi dlrefted* 
by the %Hfeft* heads of : a nation j and bP' #mt* 
nifter irt a mitt: govefriimeht,' to have th'e'weakefl; 
\n hft troop, over whleTi jieHhay governs ' 

It 
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It is diffiqult to And much fubmiffioo in 
men of genius, the crown of knowledge feldom 
refpeds the cap of folly ; ic is dangerous there* 
fore, for a weak miniftcr to employ abler heads, 
at Jeaft he is timid, and fears his refidence will 
be but fhort, when goodfenfe becomes an inmate, 
in the fame houfe, to which he is not equal. 

Monet then, in monarchic ftates, cannot 
find its way to be arbitrary, as it does in others ; 
the king cannot be long purchafed from bis 
intereft, tho* the people may j and therefore, 
that native influence of fuperiorfenfe and virtue, 
is furer to faceted, and. longer remain in fuch 
a government, than in thpfe of other kiods ; for 
tfeefe reaibos, it feems to me, to be np greater 
fcy-d&ipto liveondef the bauepceof a monarch, 
w^re the minifterc or? chofen for their real 
deferts, than in a government where all jsinflu T 
enced by money, and the choice of them is 
owing to that or fa&ion j -and tho' one may be 
called a free ftate, and the other an arbitrary, 
yet perhaps, as mi^h fflfential freedom and trge 
happinefs is to be foyn# in^ the former, a* in the 

» latter j 
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latter ; and a French (lave lias equal liberty witfc 
a free Briton, in the real conduit arid courfc ctf 
things, . ^ 

NoBiLrTV and honors being refpe&4 in 
France, money not having the power to govwi* 
and good underftanding and knowledge of all 
kinds finding yet that influence which they ori- 
ginally derive from nature, wealth may more 
fafely be permitted to increafc in that kingdom, 
than in England ; it cannot there fubvert the 
ways- of providence, by giving to gold what is 
due to virtue 1 and, as in this ifland, placing the 
cap of folly on the head of liberty, hood-wink 
and entice % her to "rum, as a cur leads a blind 
beggar to the places and dangers he pleafes. 

Thus then, the money which will ruin a 
free ftate, may preferve an abfoiute * the fubor* 
dination which is eftabiiflied makes honor the 
great motive to all, and the univerfal preferva- 
tive in a monarchy : the levelling idea, which 
money introduces into a mixt government, ex- 
cels all juft authority, and ruins the (late which 
virtue only can preferve ; fuch is the condition 
and advantage of France, and fuch the fate and 

folly 



folly of England. I fear I (hall tarry here long 
enough, to fee the h& gafp of true liberty, and 
England fall, like Rome, a prey to its own na- 
tives ; for to the caufe I have already afligned 
was it not owing, that the Roman liberty funk 
in the arms of the Gaefars ? Shows; bribes, and 
pecuniary rewards, feduced the people from the 
choice of rirtiie, to the love of weakh and plea* 5 
fure ; to preferring thofe whole iniquitous d*f 
flgns prefcntod them with die latter, to the* 
former whofe virtue wdUld htit peftnte them 
fcch behaviour. I am, 



rpur mtfi d*iitnt fmxent. 
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*/ Rome. 

: •' * • • '- •» • « ' .' l ,■ /i'i'rl 

• ' Stear Shy -?. . ': : :, f *.\ .. r j r . ,, o; ; 

IF I am tut jnifokmy I tey^^m^w^erwd f 
ihttt it tm W * ipa&er ,rf &bfl*uamff^ 
the Athdiintr whether tkey $otfd operatic ar*> 
chcr firing to.be prided ija the ly tt> wfcfe . £pwer 
Wtt already known tx> be fib ex«pnfivciodipncr 
talent* averrtl«;mindaft>f.meiw v* i4 ; ;/ *::'; tl.t 

be looked i$pot) , t)ft tfye fi^fte ^f {his kingdom^ 
from whence I,write ft as a npoft frivolous en- 
quiry, and not worthy the, attention of men pf 
undemanding. 

Yet to me it feems neceffary, in all kinds of 
^goVerhttiieht, ; that every thing* wHeh &» pre- 
vail upon u thc patfionsi die fetrrce fcffRM&n in 
weft meti^^ftfctold be ftriftly* fcwtlfifeefl fcefofe 
'St be permitted j and tW'it^^Hk^/ thk 

mufic 
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mufic may have power to charm favages from 
their ficrcenefs, may it not have alfo the ef- 
fect of fbothing civilized nations frofti man- 
hood, and thus introduce as great an inconvc* 
Aiency as advantage f 

I t is true, there are martial as well as tender 
powers in mufic, and the fame firings which 
foothe the lovers pain, may animate the foldier** 
glory j befides this, there is yet another ill con* 
fequence which attends this art, which is, that 
the frequency of being prefent at entertainments 
of mufic, may deftroy the power of both, and 
thus the utility which ihould be derived from 
harmony, be loft in the frequent repetition of 
it •, or even in fome minds, whofe composition 
is more harmonious than others, it may draw 
attention from things of greater moment, and 
drown the efteem of ufeful fcience in a flood of 
feducing pleafure. 

For fomt one or other of thefc reafons, J 
fuppofe, bis holinek has forbidden all wioi 
mufic afljfting at bigk mafe, the organ excepted.; 
he has found, I prcfumr, that the .voluntaries 

" at 
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# the Jfufes and hautboys had claimed greater 
Attention and deference from the "audience, than 
the elevation of the hoft* and high mafs : the<ef- 
fential duty of a catholic was poftponcd to the 
pleafure and powers of mufic,' which ought to 
lie its dhrefflon \ in truth that the zeal for hear- 
ing the inftruments of thefe. matters* had difli* 
pated that for prayer and proftration before the 
deity. 

Tail, tho* an EnglHhmaft who gave me the 
% account feeni'd to think extremely ridiculous* 
I cannot' avoid approving, as whatever feduces 
men from their religious duty* is an object of a 
fovereign's care. When the concerto was finifh'd* 
it feeths* the gfeated n&mber of the audience left 
their devotion and the church, without attend* 
ing "the moft effential part of their duty* 

A tf indulgence of this kind converts a tfcffi- 
ple dedicated to heaven, into a theatre* and 
dhanges religion to amufement, till the mind be- 
comes pleafed with nothing but the. mafic* and 
the cluty of offering up our prayers to heaven 
is evaporated in the joy of hearing an inchanting 
Vol. II. M piece 
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piece of harmony breathed from the lips of a 
fkilful mufician : this is preferring decoration to 
ufe. 

Something like this has been theaonfe* 
quence of preaching twice every Sunday in the 
churches of England; the audience are become 
critics in fermons, and nine lh ten frequent 
churches for no other reafon, than that of de- 
ciding whether the preacher be a good orator or 
not, it is no longer duty but divcrfion; prayer 
is contemned and negle&ed, and the oration the 
only thing worth their attention, without which 
the churches are empty. . 

At the reformation, when the peoples 
minds were to be converted from popery to 
proteftaptifm, it was thought requisite that 
fermons fhould be delivcr'd twice a day, to 
change the fentiments of thofe who were brfed 
catholics *, and perhaps at that time fuCh ha- 
rangues from the pulpit were abfolutely neceflaiy 
to gain on the hearers, an4 bring them over to 
that change of worlhip. * 
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i- « 

, But it happen'd in that refpeft as it ha* 
fince, at the revolution 5 the very things which * 
were then ufeful, have been fince render'd de» 
.trimenul by their continuation, and the pro- 
ceeding in the fame way produced a continual 
fcw<£ of changing, till: the effects of thtfe caufes 
^wajat-as much to be oppofed, both in the church 
and ftate, as thofe of popery and arbitrary . 
power did at the time of the reformation and 
revolution. 

Preaching againft the catholic religion, 
has at laft preached all religion out of the king* 
dom j and afting on prefbyterian and Whig prin- 
ciples, all government. 

The firft has created a contempt fordoing 
the duty of a chriftian, in making fermons the 
chief objedt of the peoples attention in reli- 
gious afts ; and the latter a flight for the idea 
of kings, In making the minifter the ruling 
pbwer, in contradi&ion to the fovereign's rights, 
and peoples liberties. 

This nation. feems at prefent in that dead 
calm, which is obferved to precede a dorm ; 

Ma *n<* 
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and heaven only knows what the workings of 
this ocean of people may throw up after the 
^ tcmpeft which rauft agitate it, Ms fubfided. 

If it perfifts long, m this way, it will eat 
hibit a new phenomenon m political nature, 
that a nation can hold together without the 
uniting principles of religion and government 
(for I cannot call the names of things their re- 
alities) •, moft certain it is, that the a#ive power* 
of thefe two parts are almoft totally annihi- 
lated. 

Things appear in this light but to few, 
I own, and the foreboder of evil is the deri- 
fion of moft; yet furely the hour will come, 
when this divination will be accomplished,* and 
the liberties of England be overwhelmed and - 
buried by fome irruption, not lefs fatal thai 
thofe terrible eruptions of Vefuvius, which 
have buried men, herds, and cities, in. one' 
common grave i alien as I am, I cannot avoid 
weeping over this ftekeaing ftate, and wifh that 
a new land of liberty mjy rife, Phoenix * like, 
from the allies of the old. I am, 

>, Tour moft ekeditnt fttvant* 
- • . ' * i L E Ta 
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. L E T T E K XLVJ, 

To the Reverend Father Pominico 
Ma^ zoni, at Rome. 

• ! 
; Dearer; ' " " 

AFTER having long lived in this ifland, 
and as I imagine, having made myfelf 
fomething acquainted with the manners and 
capacity of the natives, I fee no reafon t6 re- 
pent Jbetng .born an Italian, and tho J not replete 
with all the glory of an old, yet not difpleafix} 
wkh. die lot of being a modem* Roman. 

Methinks, if the producing great men 
iq all ^ kinds of human excellency, be an honor 
to a country, Italy bids*the faireft in the world 
lor that reputation. ' 



Tho! it muft he allowed, that. this itleJias 
produced men of genius in all kinds of litera- 
ture, find fome equal to what any nation has 
ever bred, yet there are other parts of genius, in 

M 3, which 
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which it has been very deficient; the pencil 
has never fhone in the hand of an excellent 
painter,4or the chitiel mimick'd life in that of a 
fculptor, who have been natives of this king- 
dom ; and tho' perhaps amongft the ancient 
Romans there were, nose truly excellent in ei- 
ther of thofe arts, who were born Italians, y$t 
the revival of letters and genius in Tufcqpy, 
has given birth to matters in each way, which 
have excell'd all the modern wqrld, ^nd rivaled 
the old. 

Music too has received its powers and 
honors from the Italian genius* and mo Euro-- 
pean nation has been the parent of artifts in 
this Jtudy, who have merited any companion 
with the muficians of Italy. 

In this fcience alfo England has jet pro-; 
ducctj no great qiaftcf, tho 9 atprefent the na- 
tives are much advanced in (be truetaftc an4 
knowledge of mufic. 

That the fhurch has ipread her influence 

more or lefs over all the world, from the chair 

which, receives our fpyereign pontiff, is a truth 

which will admit pf no difpute. . 

* Of 
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Of what nation then could a man fee born," 
where fo much honor could be drawn from his 
place of nativity, as from the land of Italy •, 
and tho' the Englifli reproach us with.the name 
of fidves, lot them fupport their freedom a$ long 
as we did ours, and then we will allow them 

, die merit of preferring that liberty which they 
affume. I have often reflected on the different 
conquefts, which have been macfe by Italians 
over the face of Europe ; we fir ft conquerM the 

• valour of all mankind by arms, then the under- 
Handing by letters 5 to which, and to our Ian* 
guage, all Europe has been fubdued ; the foul 
was Submitted to religious influence, from the 
fee of Rome ; the xnufic, painting, and fculp- 
ture of Italy have obtain'd homage from all the 
nations of Europe : what is yet more Angular 
than all the other phenomena, fcience and letters 
have twice rifen to their zenith in that land. 

What is there in nature in that fpot^ which 
at different tiipes imparted to man thefe ex* 
cellencies, a thing unknown to any other nation. 
Vpon the globe? 

M 4 The 
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The very remains of ancient Rome are z 
delight, which can never take place in this coun- 
try i for, tho* buildings may tumble into duft 
in all nations, what land can boaft to have pro«* 
duced fuch illuftrious inhabitants, whofe char^O. 
ters are conftantly annex' d to the rims of Rpme? 
1 am fufptcious the Brittfli kaettc 9 fc fond rf> 
being thought to refemble the .Roman* has pro* 
duced no beings which can in any fenfe com- , 
pare with thofe of ancient Rome. Where 
(hall we find a . Brutus, Scaevola, Falpicius, 
Rcgulus, Decii, Scipios, and Gcerot, in the 
lift of thofe who have fill'd the Englilh feuate* 
houfe i will fir Thomas Move anfwer to them 
a»? 

Mi thinks, a nation fettled into arbitrary 
power, is preferable to one which is breaking 
into thatftate, as a fterUe; land is preferable to 
a tempeftuous ocean. 

Thb moments which pafs in thofe deftruc- 
tlve times, are terrible to the inhabitants of 1 
thofe countries where they happen* I (hall there* 

fore 
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fore as foon as poflible quit this ifland, before 
this Saaipf<m T of a minifter in l#ndbefs>tand 
mere brutal ftrcngth, pulls down the pillars of 
tbt oooftytDtwOi a*T b^s\Wmf^f^ibJit 
low-fubje&s beneath its ruins. > 

When this calamity has happen'd, will 
there then remain the. found? of dulcet . hai^ 
mony, to foothe their * diftrefs ; the charjm of 
painting and fcujptur? to falpipate the jripcl* 
and withhold, it from' reflecting on its loft 
condition, as in the city where J xlrew my" 
firft breath? 

.The poor, apd rich if .any remain, will 
they then have that enthufufm which warm* 
the heart of penury in ads of devotion* that, 
fpreads itfelf tho* all Italy, will their diffriifs 
awake their vows to heaven, and their filter- 
ing? recall jthc haniiWd xomfoit, of fttygictf!? 

I fja*j alas ! it will not be prudent to remai^ 
here ; let me retire like the. ftork, to other aitf TO^ 
before the everlafting winter of this Japd oruv^ t 
Expert me in Italy, and receive xogM ;: .^ s 

LET- 
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fi the Reverend Father Domiwico 
Manzoni, at Rome* 

Pear Sir, 

I MAKE no doubt of your having read the 
. Jlecle de Levis quatorzt> written by Monfr. 
de Voltaire j and being pleafed with his manner 
of recounting all that is neceffiuy in a reign tq 
be known by men of true underftapejing, an4 
juft taftc, 

: Amongst other things, I could notavakj 
obferving two which relate to England ; oqe of 
which does this nation much honor, and the other 
is by no means true, ' 

The firft is, what he faysrtelating to Henrietta, 
fitter of Charles the fecondj whom, after hav- 
ing given her the dpfcription and praife flie 
merited, he affigns as the jperfon who introduced 
tafte and poJitenefs amongft the women of Paris \ 
beings who at that time, according to the pi&ure 
wfckfcfo has given ef them, at the coming of the 
-V . I I i queefl 
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queen of Sweden to that city, were very differ* 
me from vKat they are at this hour. 

T h i * acknowledgment in favour of Epglife 
ladies, Is without doubt, an honor to the fex-ia 
England ; and if the fame care had been con* 
tinued in their education, and manner of living 
together the* Britifh dames would to this hour 
have furpafifed the French, as much a$ they did 
in that {fine* they want nothing but that cul- 
ture, and their manners. 

The other remark' is certainly not true* 
where he fay?, tt^at fcience and literature paft 
from Italy thro* France into England ; rf it be- 
^an firft in Florence, it certaiqly leaped from 
thence into this kingdom ; the yery beft Englilh 
writers have lived before the revival of letters 
jo France. . 

Sir Thomas More, Shakefpeare, Ben John- 
fqn, 'Beaumont and Fletcher, thefe four in the ] 
dramatic why, are yet much efteemed ; the firft 
of them tlie greateft genius which any nation 
has produced/ and the prefent fupport of the 
thektre. " 
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S pi n c eh ill another kio4 of poetry* «** 
cellerit and immortal ; Lord Bacon, Sir Walter 
4M»gkv and tn»nyF c*h*v tfhaafs t<* this flay 
tlie. honor and t&tcrtt pf ' England, -and Sag* 

.. . What truth then can there be in what Mop* 
Ocur Voltaire fays, in rpfped of the EogUfti hav* 
iag derived fcience. frojn tte «ign. of JU«wjj| 
the fourteenth, when thefe writers w^re dead 
before he was born, and the Englifh ftage at the* 

perfe<£tton it is at prefoit ? .. ; ^ _ . > ~ 

\ • 

• » » In' ' ■ 

T Jus then, * n&ft have rifeh f from tfefign of 
malice, neither of which can have any f effe<5t on 
thofe who read him, and know the hiftory of 
this kingdom*; he mull certainly be* better ac- 
quainted with 4 what relates to literature in Eng- 
land, than he appears to be in this account. ' 

Mjethjnks it is irnpoffible in thinking of 
ofthis^manj to avoid refefting how .intimately 
$he greajeft jne^nnefr may. hp sllied^jn jh.e h«- 
p>an cptcpofitjgn, with t the jnoft ; ei^lt^dL talents, 

and 
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and a bad heart deftroy the powers of an able 
undcrftanding. 

. This . very nian i* a moft convincing in* 
ftance of this tirtitft; with powers ofmtelteQc 
which might gain an attendant over all under* 
ftandings ; with an aptitude and facility of ex* 
prefling his fentiments, not to be found but in 
few ; concife and dear without defcending into 
frivolous littlenefles in remarks ; precife in his 
obfervations, leaving enough to chance and the 
fcourfe of things, and yet, affignihg fuffidendy 
to the intervention and defign of man, for the 
honor of human nature. 

IVhat a mbrtifyiiig thing k is to fay, aftetf 
all this, tl)at a littlenefs of foul, mixt with this 
undetftandipg, has debated this man to the com- 
mffim of the meaneft anions. 

His bafe jealoufy of Maupertuis, has loft 
him his reputation, and his trifling with the 
king of Pruffia the Friendftiip of tfeat mo* 
narch * fallen from a fituation to be envied by 
every man, who would chufe to paf* his life in 
that delicious manner, which can only be en- 
joyed , 
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joyed by the friend and companion of a king, 
in whom royalty and fcience have made a per- 
fect union, the rareft phenomenon upon earth * 
-the great comet will probably make a hun- 
dred revolutions, before they may be again 
found fo perfectly combined in the head of a 
monarch. 

Who then in looking on the understand- 
ing of Voltaire, muft not pity him in this 
lofs > who that turns his eyes on the qualities 
of his heart, muft not defpife him for deferv- 
ing it? 

Alas! fuch is the condition of fuperior in- 
tellects, that nature feems to have taken plea- A 
fare in humbling their fuperiority, by fome in- 
ferior qualities blended in the heart, which re- 
duces almoft all men to the fame level * * Ve- 
rulam and a Voltaire have only proved the 
wideft vibration of the pendulum, from the fan- 
theft point ot fuperior knowledge, to the op- 
pofite of extreme folly, between which all the 
various characters of human kind may be 
found. 

" With 
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With extremes in neither, may I live uiv 
careffed by the greateft, beloved by the belt, 
and tafting neither exaltation nor debafement, 
die your friend, agd that tf mankind. Adku, 
lam, 



A 



'1 - 



MoJH afftSicMtefy 
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tfi t t e r xLvirr; 

3ft the Reverend Father Fajio 
Ma retti at Rome. 

Dear Sir* 

IS it not true* that- mankind in their accounts 
. .ftf.tytyfc'ft pwrfpftions, have made their cir- 
cle (hotter than they ought, and not enough 
attended to the whole .progrefs which (he 
takes? 

Perhaps, if we could penetrate into the 
parts which compofe this univerfe, we (hould 
difcover all to be the ancient philofophy of the 
T9tv> and in faft, no more than one eternal fyftem 
of truth and perfection, 

. W t are accuftomed to fee, that every fpring 
pufhes forth the leaves and bloffoms, the juicy 
fu tamer (wells, and the purple autumn ripens, 
the cluftering grape, and then conclude the pro* 
cefs finished. 

This 



a 
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: T h 1 s 18 . the annual courfe of nature in pro* 
during that fruit, fhort, and of fix months opera* 
lions only ; 7 eC » this is not the whole procefs of 
that finglc produdtion : years varying in themt 
felves, may generate the moft perfect fruit but 
ppce in a hundred \ and this enlarges the circle of 
nature in that refpeft, and indicates that to know 
all the efforts of funs, rains, and other, caufes, 
of the greateft excellency in the fruits of the earth, 
we lhould attend* a longer circulatiob, than the 
fhort-lived revolution of fix months. 

Perhaps the whole combining caufes of 
this effcd are not happily united but once in ap 
age, and the perfect wine of Burgundy is as 
rare as a comet ; tho f wine be the produ&ion of 
every year, as ftars are every evening's proJpcft^. 

. T h b feme feems to be true in regard to man* 
kind •, tho* every year produces numbers of mco, 
much refembling one another in form and un- 
demanding ; yet, the happy union which creates 
genius comes extremely raue, and is in like man- 

< rer a phenomenon of more ffran centuries, to 
Vol. II. . & . produce 



^ 1 
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produce a comet upon earth > which, contrary W 
thofe in the heittenV & kfs gazed at and ad- 
mired during its reignranumgfc the kft* ttior* 
tals, than : when k has jtfflfcd artrajr, and ft n6 
longer vifible but in its dflfofts and temain*. 

T h6 3 1 whofe penetwti^ fonftfer tRat * 
mankind have been alike < at all rim^v are ex- 
tremely /upfeifldah were the bid Btftbh* like 
the preftnt ? Aad did tte oH Raman* ttfertiHb 
thoft of Nero and Ci%rfa y i reqgft? WHb- wa* 
there in thefc latter tiniefr at Rome, who would 
have imitated the felf-devoted Decii 2 Will an 
Englifhrfcan at prefcrir refign his head to be fe- 
• vef ed from hfs body, beeaufe he cannot renounce 
the oath Which htf has taken, as did the ; v<rafe 
of Sir Thomas More T ttili he ftaiie at the e*6* 
cutiongr,, and with 4 ferenity of foul meet the 
block, as eafily as a table fpread with dainties ? 
-Nfrfirds wiH cvefr Motet* lighted* ta btfriiVwil- 
ting martyr in chfo land, ahd perhaps itt bt) mter 
in Europe > ttefpiritU fled. ' ' 

■ • ■/ . « • . - ' ■■ 

~ In genres, as in refokition v ft* foperior fehft r 
as weil as fuperior firatnefe of mind \ in the fool, 
as in fruits and flowers* there are pdtnts of time 

in- 
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b a national hiftory* which act more excellent 
than others* 

Pbrhaps fome refilled and fubtler capa- 
city may fee the cayfes of the exaltation of 
thefq faculties in men ; but whoever looks on 
them at the hour of their being in higheft per- 
fe&on, hft his eye turned pn a wrong point of 
time. 

Whatever muft be the combining pow- 
ers, wtych produce thefe phenomena, it is at 
their birth, and not at their full growth of man- 
hood* that they mud be difcovdred* 

■ * 

That there are happy periods* whkh are 
creative of fuch fuperiority in nature, dan fcarce 
be denied^ becaufe, generally more than one 
man receives the tin&ure of thefe excellencies at 
the fame time, and a general exaltation of hu- 
man faculties reigns at one aera in the fame king- 
dom, more than at all others. 

To lay then, that men have at all times 

-been alike, is to fejffomething which experience 

proves to be untrue s but to affert that the whole 

$J a circle* 
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circles of two kingdoms, from their dawning 
greatnefs to their final diflblutions, are much re- 
fembling ode another, is what approaches very 
nearly to veracity \ the whole progrefc of two 
nations ranged fide by fide, refemble one ano- 
ther in their parallel points, more than the fame 
kingdom at two different times ; an old Briton 
and an old Roman, had more refemblance than 
Cincinnatus and Mark Anthony, or Sir Francis 
Drake and the late Admiral Mathews. 

The great care then, which fhould be the 
purfuit of every minifter, is to find proper ob- 
jects fop the foul of man, and preferve that felf- 
confcioufnefs of. its own greatnefs, which is. na- 
tural to men of the moft exalted fpirit. 

Net minifters have fo manifeftly miffaken 
the ways of governing men, as the late miniftry 
m of this kingdom ; one total ignorance of human 
nature, or defign of. fubduing all hearts to the 
influence of money, has been the favourite 
fcheme; and becaufe men have been purchafed 
to do wrongs they have vainly imagined, that 

they 
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they might be bought to do right, which is in 
many cafes impofliblc J 

The ridicule which has been thrown upon 
patriotifm, honbri 'integrity, and religion, .hive 
done more real mifchiefin a political fenfe, 
than millions of money, nay ( than any fum can 
reftore^ ; - •- ' 

The laughing thefe things out of counte* 
cancel Jba^dcbafed the fpirit of the nation; and 
coo much reafoning on every, thing will have 
the fame effe&, I me^fl what is called reafoning 
y by the prefent half-thinkers of this ifland. 

When the facred notion, which is annexed 
to honor and thefe other qualities, are laughed 
away, there is an. qfid to all true'' incentive a- 
mongftiperi; and if foldiers of any kind are 
animated by any other motive befides*, it deftroys 
th? very idea of a.foldier ; there muft be Torhe- 
" thing that has the air of romantic itt the man- 
ners of that nation which attempts great adions, 
and fuccceds. 

-In the laftwar, the navy had ail the cap- 
ture* given to them, which were taken by the 
'.;••'* N 3 relpcc* 
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refpeftive captains ; by this means honor was 
laid to deep, and many were broke for cowar- 
dice at the end of the War, who hbd gotten great 
riches during its continuation ; the commander 
whoW^s as adive 9s Mercury, or any other 
thief, in catchirtg merchant (hips and prize** 
was as lame as Vulcan in purfuing 9 WW of 
war, *nd an acquiQtioji of honor. 

The nature of a foldkr #*4 by Aii A*tett 
totally fubverted, by placing his motive to ac- 
tion on wrong fprings, fh the htyftftft compb>- 
fition, T^ 1 ^ k*s fitttt yet *been A ftetior>> \ti& 
has greatly exalted itfelf by what is called fupe- 
rior reaibn ; fome Hind of enthufiafrh has been 
the fource of all great a&Ions: felf-debatihg 
makes all purfuits cold and inanimate, and "finds 
too little reality ,in any thing, to rifque muc^ 
for the obtaining it ; even country, \vifc, family 
and friends, arp unequal tp fhat j>rodp&iQn in $ 
reader, 

T p e Greeks owed more to the love of their 
country, which animated tbt*a to th$ f jenrife of 
fy tljan t<> 9II (heir |>hilofophcrs jud fqgij tlj? 



H&Hf«*< wafe find *d a&ian by the frpae in* 
Cendant • ; ; 

; Witra 4 that fcnewledge which Bou&afa* 
viBiQrsius fo liberally igftgwed <m the Arabs; 
ctey would tare ^«ftsd in their dry ^dfaitr, 
tritliout eftrihg any tiling, of confequence, a fct 
of thieves anl tpkiftdorers, if Mahomet had not 
inflamed their minds fey views of pa'tadife, to ac- 
tions of immortal daring. 

WirAt have *we feen in aknoft -our own 
limes 1 the Dutdi pefformibg miracle* to fave 
themftivds.asd their aiorafles from the Sparrfard, 
When -public "virtue in poverty urged them to 
ofitkwi; and now they are overwheimd in' wealth 
as private men, they wouli! Ycarce move a r 1fih- 
ger to defend their county from invafion, be- 
cajife that publif ipirjt is expired 

Nothing then is fo weak *n a rtnrtiftef, 
*s eRacihg'the pudvalencjr Of thbfe ideas/ &d 
pretending to fupply all by dint of monejfc '' 

Tjiitfvinay indqed bribe men to be affaflfoV**' 
formers, tad dqftrojrers of their county, t>y means 
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x>f the pernicious influence of gold y but to virtue,' 
valour, and public good, it is fcarce poflible $ 
there is fomething repugnant in the nature of thefe 
things, to the accepting pecuniary rewards * a 
military order hanging at a button- hole,, * rib* 
band croffing a breaft, the word &wrevco, can 
do more in the hands of a great man, than 
the millions which were fquander'd the iaftwar * 
.with it every thing may be atehieved, find with* 
out it nothing. ; ; 

I think, a government (hould never fuffer 
any difquifitions pn the nature of fydj things, 
or permit men to reafon themfelves, as it is 
call'dj.out of every virtue, into , the purfuit erf 
every vice j the fafhion of examining all things, 
is unrealizing every thing which is active in the 
fcuman frame, . , 

How eafy is it to laugh a man out of 
what muft give him fatigue and tro^ble^into 
an opinion of. cafe: and fafety; jrpon^y is never 
won by pains •, the ; foldicr who mounts the 
breach has five-pence a day, and the change- 
alley Jew gets a thoufand pounds during that 
time ; yet, the former* J j?refome» jsi th* ho- 
';,. neftcr 
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neftcr man, and defends the property of hirr^ 
Who laijghs' at him for the^fblly of being (hot 
at for five-pence a day, whilft the latter is ho* 
Hored for his riches ; a Jew who has phnv> 
dered his country of a million, finds a } kind 
feceptidri Ky a minify n ^vfiSeh a;<bldief, wh& 
lfes" ! fuftaih f d hts country's honor at the ldfsof 
life limbs^ is denied admittance, : : 



;;.:. 



' The Wy 4 value ofmtfney'is as' ideal as 
thaf of 'Horicny and ah ? American chief would 
<defpife' gdfcF, n who wctofcl : be piqued- to any 
defperat? a&ion by glory i a blue bead of gfcl% 
or a coin m on mirror, will operate on them 
sftroHgcr 1 than 1 'nidney,* at feift'it: would tilfthe 
•natives of vJEurbpe fediiced the«nf T frbtn their ort- 
'gindl ftate- ihd I ! bdiKvfe,-^ £reteft W'-Mt 
"of wampum j deliverM by an" Indian chieft binds 
them as trulf 7 to ^hdr'%ords, as any treaty 
"made amongft chriftian princes at the Pyrt- 
nean mouiit^ihs, Utrechtj or Ai* bCh^tle; 
•they hfrre^affotecl an '-iddi .of ;faei*d to thefe 
things, ai^ father* than thefe ideas operate, no 
•treaty cafl bind or oblige, in whatever irxanner 
?& may tftr ertc^ted. — — "- .;• ••*'.' • • 

> - This 
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Thm nation of alf the others of Epflflpe, ha* 
fuffcr'd the moft by nfgfeaiqg the iaflueno? 
which honor has amopgft them ; the. itey iUf 
tuc^; of its conftiojrtiep prevents it, from being 
£Uad with*uml^aofpcribo*xliftiB^lyJbDno^ 
for their fervicej h<?e is.jQft ioferior -order -of 
knighthood, and a fimpk knight is tofcp fpuo^ 
amongft grocers, tobacconifts, cheefemongers, 
and other, trades * which effaces its effc$& and 
readers; it below the confideratuxi flf # §039 
who has deferred irdtt cdf hi* country, either jp 
*r&, aam» or fcteope, : ; f , v , *, 

Too ro^y h^orarydiftio^i^^rGj, ^thp 
nation is of tfc ftip$4. iqnd *£. £?vqjupenfc 
would «odcr. th*t part whk^^ftowihqw^ 
400; powerful* ;thplf fp diftipgi^M wpoty 
find. aft attachment jo that ,alonef and the ba- 
lance would pjcpQnd$R«e on that fide. Ip 
Fnuipe the kkqg is Aot^ide^ faw tbp^oHHtfry'f 
intnroft, (the people *f England *h*ik fcefrif- 
ofibly may)* but mtiwtf#honw, ctaoficJtrM ;as 
ikredp would ha*e* jfaft and ttue infecwe 
on all 9 nothing difcovers this (*► efie&u»Hyj?s 
a regiment pf foldiers, which has been once 
$ cfteeroed 



efteemed for ibme gallant action, the fame fpi- 
rit runs thro' it for generations, arid the lcaft 
exalted -fnan-^rf" tha kingdoi* bedbmei anlnated 
with the gallant foul of the corps, in fix months 
after he Wbeeri lifted iimonglVthWft, and ISIM. 
with a fpttt'-fcf-bHver?, toWJAA^e was be- 
fore a- ftranger $ and yet, the pay of thefe men 
is no better than tbofe of other regirtients.-wnere 
ho tfach' atfmgtihg {titecipfe -'praHftts { ift Ttuftly 
bt battte fte- hOHor of th* regfehem'&itHoilb- 
ffcfife en the* 4tttfld*s ftmnger i«han untold Bams 
tf golds *Ml tfck fp'irit :gc**x Jjy ioftulgcacfl, 
•whereas that #%ng fto« moatty is nrin'd'>4s/ 
its reward, ' ._:.• c^i 

• Tin? is i^ipre^J^oiiEiig&ndv^eu, 
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[To tie Reverend [Father Cu&tio 
Marin elli at Rome. 

r 

...■ Bear .Sir, 

IF multiplicity of sprinting is a proof of much 
learning, the ,(b*K: of . letters was myer in 
So flourtthing a condition as at prefcitf 5 . and yt% 
notwithftandingthis, it really iMs rtever : fi> tnily 
{he' contrary, fmceithc firft rife; of learning ia 
this ifland. 

/ ;1*ay, lb; tnie^it-:&,->tho! it may fecm para- 
doxical, that even that art, which was the greateft 
propagator of fcience, is now the moft likely 
to prove its deftm^ion, .and {Hinting will pro- 
bably become the greateft enemy to letters. 

To produce works of fcience, fuppofing that 
there are men of genius in a kingdom, litera- 
ture muft be held in honor, and careffed ; ge- 
nius is as coy as a virgin, and will make no 
JWty acjyances to the company of the great, than 
3 chaftity 
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chaftity in Sufanna did to" the two elders : it 
f^eb its' own faperiority, and generally being 
.united with pride in the fame- breaft, . rather 
fhuns, than officioufly feeks the acquaintance 
of fiiperiors. This may be blamed with juftice 
perhaps; and yet, fuch is the nature of man, 
that a genius is as little affcfted by moralizing, 
as a dolt. 

Yet, though pride prevents their feeking 
iiiperior company, neceffity obliges them to feek 
foftenancc. It has been my conftant remark 
alfo, that lazinefs is almoft the infeparabk com- 
panion of fuperior parts.; they defpife what they 
difcover with fo much eafe ; and yet far from 
being humbled by it, they contemn fen times 
more thole who cannot fee fo much, and yet ad* 
mire that little. ' 

Doubly lazy from the eafe of doing things, 
and the ill-judging opinion of thofe who praife 
- aukwardly, and (hew by every remark that they 
have never conceived the author's defign (for an 1 
eulogy mifplaced catches the heart of none but 
the weak ) they feek the Ihorteft way of getting 

the 
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reads them, underfcarid nothing, and render the 
authors, from whence they wore drawn, fdto* 
gtther unftudied, and .not underftotd: thus, letr 
tcrs will be probably deftroyed by letters. 

. These are the prefent advantages, which** 
drawn from: gerrins and printing; and in this 
manner it muft remain, ualefy mott mm of 
rank, fortune, and ndaility* wM follow the noble 
example of the Earl of H — fs, and give counte- 
nance to genius, when it appears in this country. 

« ■ From this ftate of things it.muft happen, 
that the French academies of belles lettres, and 
fciences ( the firft of which is honorable without 
penfion) muft at laft conquer the genius of Eng- 
land in letters. 

» 
Honor js the vital prim^ple of every 

. thing that is truly praife-wortby ; the perfon who 
attempts * work wkh that view, . .will always en* 
deavour to give it the utmoft perfection hejs 
able ; the other to finifh it as foonis poffiblf, 
money being the refearch of the latter, and eter- 
nal praife the obged of the former. 



To 
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lemct rqigift be read^- apd.the opirybn pft 
judges taken, before the work is gtycgL $ r ;tbfi 
world ) this would impart luftre to fetters tod 
wciajfit^wie>ef{bitatte»fa»dr bookers mfeht 
thMf«#Srwmei^ d.tttl^4tt^fd:**>fefc 
t)Ntoa% pnfiner ' ...jr^ ;ryt;,- , ; '.a-mfrjrr: » 
• '- «\ .^£*rcjsl 3.:: .o •-'•/<?.[ , •; c< • ! . .>.->rnrib »..''. 

great, as lev*** o^g^c %* X^n&jfl 
Italy, would impart a more polite manner of 
conceiving, or at lead delivering fentirhents, than 

at prtfent prevails in this kingdom. 

. . <i\\\v-\V : :> ■"-. ■*«;•; 

Tut ladies, methinKs, fliould be as fond of 
prcfiding in a circle of learning, as in a tumult of 
cards * and a duchefs might draw as much honor 
from having the politeft affembly of men of let- 
fent as from that of the grtattft rout. I wiik 
the time would come, when the females would 
univerfelly make that manner a rule, and tvery 
&y& §JF C ^l* 1 ^ Upon **r reception and en- 
couragement of the liters^ : this has prevail 1 * 

VqiJ!. O ill 
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in Italy and France, and one lady you know, 
the celebrated I^ura*1&nV ^* obtained* 'a' pro- 
feflbrflup, and been made member' of the kca- 
demy at Bolognla, which (he fupporfc with ho- 
nor, and lias k chair (it their aflcmblicS'dtftmM 

fbr'her albne. " w ^ ' " : -^ ^ ' • ' '; 

'.-v r.sV ; - *;.j •.,.;.,:;.'.. .•,,„», ,f ; ,.. v 

•To dtfpife the amdertotnabogof womee, > 
to loft *fe grace trf fttf*4 kinds of writiafe, ; «*d* 
fometimes the matter ; knowledge! ftoaq tberAav 
like diamonds from the hands of the lapidary, re- 
ceiving" ite'figore land 1 brilliancy, Okf 'flfty^do 
ttot «rea» : the gem? Jtdktt i i «*;•' ?n » < 

!'• «pnr s n. • :' J ..iom a ; . x nv fc'ucw f y ... 

' '. Muv;- « • -.niaTihb :...ni :i: ;c .snivix , 

Tour mofi obedient ftrvant. 

?. in-uif-l i. .. «u ,3 ;,:-;.;-• • > > {-: 3 £ n j gnibilst-j 
-.v ...! .Iyer. ;\ w. . . i;:},..T. Si:. I... : - bus ,- tir>r ■ 
-.•••; 'Jo Jissi !j v'ml fiyj.". .j ? ij gniv*rf mntf 

txwtj^.'s : n.i:iw .-jiT.v? l!.v.w sm-j *c'j 
;0-3 b.™ ,-, •■: .: ?>:::;.!.n ;•..-'; ^.v v :-? T ,v:.,i' 
-a» K.-., . . ... or , lf j ^^ :.. 3 q J ; J sn j} ^.^ 
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7b tip Jfaprml>.FatheT*- Batista 

'r .%- Gvariit^ at Rome* •?'.• 

■ -*.f /!:;;• :!.•'•/ ?» V. •»',;..' . '• . *... : 
:oP«^L% . '$ :.d #2 V: * V*a wiic- • • 

•t.^Ocpi^re p*eftutt; : |* : |tp{oe& perfc#k» fawj 
««*, fitaft thc^hurji jfa moft fcwhcdlpoopW 
like the moft exate4 *rtjerfltifcfa^; hare; thehr 
foibles arid vices, like thofc who bear no rank 
in thfcnagtal of iheeaitbt and cbofitheife niay 
hare been o^rUih:!a^ vinr?whU3Kr.tbejcr&emto 
affumethe nature btftngels/ rttere at* others 
Where they join that of the brtteT it is tfte con- 
dition of a whole community, as weil as'of thbfe 
individuals which compofe it. 

No fr Hi no is moreconlmon than to fee a 
man of ftiperior under'ftanding dupea*, in the 
mi>ft common articles of life, where men of 
tnticirlefs fenfe would have efcaped '» the moft 
pfcpofterdus and abfurd paffions, the moft ridi- 

Q 2 . CUloUS 
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culous and ill-founded prejudices, pofiefe minds* 
which if we faw no part of tbem but their fu- 
perior hours,-: we Ihoujd 4nim cfaditjthe weak* 
oc6 into which they falL 

**rc> nation is mon* rcfpfet With tttpelt&ehcft 
ofthukin^dlOiehiiWlufhJnJ>*llr«W»gfti 
indeed the inhabitants of the whole earth have 
the lame feeds of foibles* but che plant does not 
thrive to *• fame degree wwteh* <*«• he fcet 
bete* «Mry thing ttttriataty^fiet with bf-thai 
JW4 «i oiaglttMl It a clratllWl|-Ci(llyivVM wBw 
what is tebe fcm* in otto Itogfomf . 

It aWtas ft) bo the fornicator defigprof IM» 
y^ ttUa ti qMa>iastit it now wdmivtlkfii » ktike 
miirift am) 4t£*iip<H* »f. thr Jartahfentt cm 
wild, iafoall estoire which fomHlmtvwUk 
in their maxims of Hate*. , . . „ : > n . 

There is one weaknefs which fecms almoft 
uniyqrfal* which is, the unWiUiii^ne^ T ;p. v ajybw 
any roerjt in, the Freqeh, produaflior^ pf $$& 
fcience^ andf literature * and t^' there Vfcf tteflfc 
land inftances, in whi^ Of^CMft 
the Fccpch mi^te be a(jtogtgd ^^aiA^^ 
4. / - s in 



cc^mieftt t yet ifi * fofficirtt that <thcy itt> 
Fiendvitti inhibit ithrif ^btfQg intf$>4b6fd intti 

this country. 

-A M iron who giwitb* due f**»fc*blch 
bgttg? M that **fcrt> irtd &llto<Wm c«W*iy* 
i*ety fr^fi<te*d at fate teft tb*a 4 *kl> tmt 

ing cxpreflions $ he will mod eeftifihfy* be; fH 
thought pf, and fonfideretf aft a wcH-wilhcr to* 
the Gallic nation; 

■ Tile *ra&x\*6 41 wMAii tfw^rd3uft , 0? 
(nic'ftfopf^ ' is *ur" lughiug psiwoi) afflidngtrin© 
fitfanfcr «jf thfe i&htf *, and many d tiftfii! tft& 
ftfc h*s ; becrrqufttca,' fcctaUfc * *fea <*igfoaily> 
fWfchV „• :... ii 1; j v. ': •/ .r-, i .v.- »:. : •,:•.; 
CJ .'— .;.;., •. . • :• ' -. ,'...■ 1 '.'.;, :■ ! .boJij;*) »rj 
::^» «H d'rffMfeiqri j*#f jDMcfc fdtfbvj* «0 rf*. 
Wtfaldb.g<*dr-«d ,*hj» wvj. 9&i*M i* .far 

fpeaking in the favour of French manners, .« ge- 
nerally confidered as depreciating Englilh } th'o* 
llilM^iarfhttf itefeafliir bi*M fawflhe 
M m jmr * b <U iafrbit «?fc*ftn«9» tttinf**** 
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it as perfeft as poffible : in truth, to fpealc well 
of France, it the feme as to tpeak ill of Eng- 
land, and is .generally received in that manner. 

This tafte is notwithftanding to be confider- 
ed as general, rather than tint vetfal, and yet, k is 
perhaps, ; a$ univerfal as any cuftora, in the king* 
dom ; the people of good fcnfe and kapud^dg* 
of the nation, are not to be numbered anwngft 
them however. , 

I f you' praife the Spanilh hotpc, the .Italian 
mufic, painting, fculpture, and architecture, the 
Germw bravery, there is not the Jeaft yifible, 
jeabufy $ an Englifhman is the fnoft ready crea^ 
ture to avow their fuperiority, in theje parti- 
culars; but if the French are mentioned in the 
like manner, there will be ten thoufand difficult 
ties darted, be will make a hundred evafions to 
avoid ; acceding to that truth, which he cannot 
abfoltrtdy deny 5 there Is a kind of contempt 
for all that is French, ind yet a^bafe fear of their 
fuperiorityJ * ::-;->;,:,. -\ 



; ;l-x- 



T«» hus.its bfki^ceJn the^atefktt074U(b f 

*nd ariBSS tti* dfeMv* 4i6tidci of tbrafiapuiw 

. - ° t>r*vcrjr 
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dam. u^^yid«d.wi^h.,d^i^ v prefuming .that ' 
Ifyg%J?ea%ts \^k» Wtop^er.^jip^^ tj{e jife, 

w^h tjh^ra, <jan repell an inyafion from F/ance, of 
a regular and wfill-^ifcipHncd force. 

tfr tjli? Junjgdom j it renders, a fleet; of fhi'jps.ne-^ 
ccfiaryto defend their copfts in two or three 
PlVGh wbicb, afterall, are inpffe&ual where the 
paff^jfi foftprt, if the bgft feamen aitto f be 

By means 'of. thiii *dttiflble the ; men of war 
Beconie'tted^&ry r for the ErigHfh, tKSSf * afe for 
the kingdom of France ; the laft deftirtft nort§ 
ta the defending their coafts, and are at eafe 
about thfc ill effe&s which any deicent can 
caufe, hecaufe they confide in. a militia well 
train'd inarms ; the Englilh dare not quit theirs, 
becaufe they have not land forces equal to' repel 
an invauon* 

" A it ' iinltitlon of their neighbours HV tfe re^ 
fpetf would certainly tie 'of infJhitb'teleranii 

» - U A < * ••— *• • - « — ~ -pvir 
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pitfertof the nation ffom chat ttte^icfr ftfreat.* 
ens it/ unlcfs the mlnttty r miy^^t&fStt pm-* 
vent it, by ruining "ir themfelVe's r it is difficult 
to 'decide with whatf 6the* tfeW this ififcfitttion, 
oF ilcgfc&ing all milltaty tiffipti^bwW dif- 
fered amongft the comm6n people. 

iN'Pqrit, I obicrved a very different torn of 
thinkiAg •, it is the French faftiion to tdlk much 
of . the Tupprior excellency of the fengiiflj, \tk 
arens, fciencc, and learning ; to fo great a degree 7 
is that carried, that a g^tlemari liis Written a 
comedy, called the Anglomania \ indeed 1 It ha* 
i^r.lje^ firefeote^ tyfc prfrafejy, .Wvqv it 

fe fa^^l ..^* ^P^^^^^SW # f P°- 

- Notb ik o can recprnmewf a ^ng fit Parti, 
more thap having; it faid in its favour, thqt it is of 
Englifh produ&ioo \ .oyr fijks, are prcfrrrid to 
their own, and the royal family qf Ffahce ha^ 
been more than once cloathed in the manufatlurcs 
of the Engfifti : a gentleman, who is imagined to 
imtalftafld tft^afeirs wd)^ h^s t tolfi flw^ that 
tbftb#apo>*f tnd^bqtjwpn, tb$ t*&,#*y^ 
jttqjt and permitted, jsc?\ favour of England** 

in 
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T H**iA 4» fa* fft &*.«* fcktme wijlfc 
lM armaria, t»wfe if WW frojai^Midaiv 

w d now Mt wmwbA * *m& * to* &»*» 

fevcf^J fh# have been well f»»v«I t tk>* thcr« 
it nw© tk»|4)ftc. yi tMtgiqpjoaa, wfcM»*Og 
ewftM y&fal m«ehinci ? b«rc,yctwwrmci 
iw«d w cpcwrtgqnew, apd »t; prcf^ 4*fc 
guifh in obfcurity,. .. ,. f 

• ...Ihas $n$fl4.fa# ?^, be« % 4ffc**d 
^toi^cr ^f Eurqp^i^pe^aix^y todifputjble > &e 
jre l^ai Uf^doftcc^ly bright, and jh$fuclli«» 
bee* ttefooner-03Dfumed> fapK^xwifaj,, 
^h^ic duty '«; is to coatiwc tl^at fuppjjr, «ne 
incentive to jJic.OQafcqucoee* and conCder if 
peOftle for d* &eat$Attifiutos t9 be *t-.eafe 
aftd 1*W» w**«* c«nPg **#«? jfo p*opfe 
•rcarnrt, .. .... 

Ths &s is fcarce * motive to humso attest, 
i nettbt hwdrtfe to*. wfckfci»no««MiUti «- 
linnftjd i- patrio^fdnicortowejtf o«r ooanajr* ' » 
/^^ioicde«wiBCfa»iidkiwxM«ia,ndli^ 
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mfceftaH^olkexompany ^ ctligloffcfas. no lodge* 
intcreft fufficicnt to create a difpute mitt favour ;. 
even Lord Bolingbroke f s pofthumous works do 
ncfcfcM. The »Ai3s : i6the prbfe!ftdVrfc«hink- 
ers, -ire fettled into a fcorough cbftvldllon, that 
itligion^r a plauftbfc* error/ and aPprefehtare in 
ricrnecrfffity of* reading any thing' tb fconfirfn 
«fW*4iftl!kt^Weavand jtt this «rife§from the 
irifaflffciehcy of Jffl t! kihdS <tf fubje£W to mo*e 
mih to read them; and'iiot from improved 
knowledge, or deeper thinking.* 4I Jj 

v ^fer whole motive to* affiorFih Ms : ifland 
"KthS^riehing 1 the 'individual, ^hfcte; every 
ifaHB^S lawfuli which* dobs nofmifcafry ; ; a 
riJIti wfio ha3*hdcl ^coiffifferable* 'employments 
iindef-the crbwft/^to whom the diftribution 6F 
tfcfcrtsr Was^htnifted "in l tHe4sriHotteryi tM* 
laSd'the ikvfr matte dfl tl&facdburii?, M* Ki£ dwii 
fdVoot immediately, ind yet ^eretfiins'-Hs places, 
and I hear of no punUhment which hris likett 

undergo. 

,«» oi-7> f *r.. rl c: t *i*o:n * . ■! .; -la ;, a ,. 'if 

s Jl^tf&Aifttis ; t&bWbifti* in ill pifltbte <*myi 
«rhf(t ja* sis .ptaQicaWfe v aodrlycti:ti»efp bpa&p k 

4flb(fae]JBtyisJCU 
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where eyery part is corrupted ; they might as 
well expert this of a human body, and it 
would be at true \ the dtafe 'is hid from com- 
mon eyes, apd others are regardleis of the 



event. I aft, 



l .: . I 



jW ^ obedient f(Tvanl\% 
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7a the Reverend Father FjLi>F»' 
Bonini, <»/ Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

DURING the time I tanried in Para, I 
could' he ver perceive that the French nw- 
fic was erer adapted to the words which accom- 
panied them; ix> paffion whether lore or ha- 
tred, anger or defpair, were attended with thofc 
founds, which are uttered by thofe who are un- 
der the influence of other of thefc paffions* 

The lover, but for his aftion iq his ten- 
der paflages, would to my hearing have been indif- 
tinguiJhabl^ from thofc in his rage * the mufic 
iccin'das well adapted for the cxpreffing one filia- 
tion as the other in each circumftance % this made 
the French opera a moft difpleafing entertain- 
tf?n* ,tq]tay ears, efpeeially when every thing 
was accompanied with a fquavyl, which is a* 
much out of tune, as the crying of cats, or 

a pig* leading to the daughter. 

Nojtwith- 
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gW i tm^titaM* <£ &*ffV^kmademy, 
•ftt 1^ ^IvtaWfJ oftjed aft ag*eablc<o$ci> 
taimna* form? ayes, and in fane mmfufft 
, MSRdttei tttftfG&Msp baating $ tod .tho* JtiMfr 
g*M mep»t»i*J*» frgMigt yet BupmxlkaflMedi 
dt 4rtft tit* gmtafii asgnadoi WMtapoing v*» 
eye h exquifite, and the car diiioft rdM^C^ 
ftinftion in the natives of France- Yet it mufi; 
bef acknowledged, that the little cbtnftms ahdre* 
^itfgayTonn^, ate fet naturally and wtlf/kitf 
afr tec othel-s tofaflferaWe ; theTe afe innate & 
art^y French creature, • 

Perhaps the French language, which (o&ft'i 
but badly adapted for poetry, is not capable, of 
tf&ig fet to mufic, irr parts which exprtfs the 
pathetic or any other pafliori ; and the fame fault 
Has crept iftto the founds which form their fan* 
guagc, thro* want 'of accuracy in the organs of 
Bearing, that haslntp their mufic from the fame 

**>** * "■ " u "' ; /"/ '.■"'."/ 
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Me things' Vitoaire writes ntoeh better in 
profe; than poetry j ^rid ho poct,R6Qfleau fa(ccptf- ; 
ed; amongft thir IMfiotiy has fu&eedod 4b *ttt* 
in' rcrfc us in profe-; 5 l^ kmgl«%^ k-«i)foiUt«t^ 
rtjMJgnant to thtfwieafares an* ipaetatfoflCtnic 
VwTifi'cation 5 yet it baronies yro feid ft temd y watts 
iir asoft kind? . bTJwriongs .^rtwdarlf-tbe; •**> 
nfcre, any, and tufliog,.in wJ»h& &&&*})• ajl, 
l4rtgtog(TO. thtt I uii&fftand; r t ;r '« .v, « ^ 

*** «■ • -»'*#• * -*• • • ... W.J «. .*\« .. -'. , 

. S&P* t l«i©»ag?»of -Great Bric^yf^yadajpt-. 
qjL/or poetry j it has a ,ftrcij^ t $hjfih x w. fOC. 
to b^. found in th^French, and 3 variety wiich, 
is wanting in the Italian, from thajt kjpd^f fRffc. 
notony which attends our words being tefmi* 
oajed in vowels- ,■*... Q 

thefe founds, I. am inclined tp think that, no 
language is tetter .'form'd for bemg! well puf 
Jo mufic than the EngliOi 5 and Mr. Handel, 
and others of their own com ppfers, have /h^wn^ 
that this obfefvaitfon is true beyond contra- 
diction •, a thing which I neyet: could perceive 
ja the French compofitions. 

Yet,' 
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•.. x \\u:i:zi ". . .1 *c csvixn . ; : — -A v - 
Yjet, this does not ^ftemui h«vi ttttich in- 
fluenced the opinion of the inhabitants of this 
iiland ; a few women, *°an3 ; £ v few men, who ire 
judges Of hafrtiony, for ttokihme rekfori that bird* 
are of pneumatic^ becaui? dne has' fled thro* 
Italian mtfficV^s die : otfc«l%ave thro* tfteaiiy 
determine* "all in favour 6Pltsij 9 and aeaftrato 
is the only 4 finger, and Italian the only melody 
dn earth 4 . ^ ' ; i; ' - 1 ""'" lJi " ' < ] -'*V : 

-: j?ifl lo ^«: '; f , mj^ ',£ ., j : >•; 

To fuch a' degree" is thii' carried, ' that ? So? 
compla^JBCC' to> the mpft mil^rablc fe_t of |taUan 
finger*, that ever aocopjpar^. afly ;; ^ugjgpt 
above a.fal^bw, or a Jews, ^.^j^l* 
opera,; *o^o&d ( ,.by an JEr^^.^uC ( ^% Va% 
pfobib^ :^grprc^ted t ,and the |iyjpgjjjffc 
g«*g« pj; a,icouotrv to ^fiabjfr.of e^ua^t^ga^jj 
with «Jie Iftfiian, well fet *o mufic, wjjjfh ^ 
uriyer^.ujtferfood, hasj^pcjftpgnejj fa 
j^ererae^Jbadyoices, u^ovr)^rig^ejoljj 
fcenea, ajni. .dirty cloaths. , This fc.enco.uiggfrg 
foreigners in a true fenfe, and outdoing th^ r~- J 




to 
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to ftarve the natives of his own country ; this 
thdiitthebndoftrttc&Dfpimlity* 

*"' ^ •• '•' .'. r c.'; *-o .' ■; . ' 

;jx u a,true obfejnwion of the ^glifh, that 

theg,jl?v* fhmr country* and arc w£ pwich at- 
tach^ 10 loving one; another; and that the. Scotch 
love net t^cir OW9PT* .*H* *£ .yer^^warrp. -in 
*|ffip6^ : f*r their. ^yntr^ipeni £gd jst th$ 
Eojgliflxman fhall ; continually exclaim againft 
England, and never quit it for another place j 
and the Scot harangue in the praife of his na» 
tive land, *nd never, wifh to return to it. * .. , 

''Mf feTi**'?, Wlangusfg* Wliftff^'iyfl dfc' 
$ffi J $lkife "fet'#ttbfff fdurid«\vfifi* a*«*fl- 
$iy&<fiioftV : (rftke fotfl, fh^-fc-tHetfcff* 
Ififf tf ^3 faHabiterrfk of (tiis~&«?c*tettap 
wlfce? r bttiwfi,' of^McfcV «e^*fi tfjfcfc*Kifc«g| 
t^HJu&& -fto& <: <ti* of.**hPiif ji? <**«« 

ili8ft ^s'ihb'&Hn-^ 

that teding,' which Items ' to 'be one in " ah tt« 

different 
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different breafts of an Athenian, Roman, and Un- 
ion, fliould prompt the organs of fpeech, to 
fuch different pronunciations* 

This to me appears more difficult to be 
Explained, thart iftt ori£pi of langifegeitfelf; 
Whoever obferves on what paffes in- the human 
mind, muft have remarked, that every objeft of 
the fenfes* as naturally prompts us to fpe<dk of 
it, as to attend to it. 

The excellence or Angularity of any objeft Will 
urge us to exprefs it by fome found, as will novel- 
ty, and ten thoufand other circumflances '; befides, 
thert is a certain* tho' perhaps inexplicable connect 
tion between the organs of fpeech, and'thofe of the 
fenles. Who can hear an exquifite performer in 
mufic* behold a finifhed piece of painting* tafte 
a delicious fruity or fmell an enlivening odor, 
Without being prcft by the excellency of each 
to ' an exclamation in their praife ; and this as 
Wett alone as in company ? 

But that the natives of one fide of a river 

fliould call the fame objedts by different. namts, : 

V01.JI. P . 'from 
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from thofc of the other, or a ridge of mountain* 
change the founds of a whole language, of beings 
of the fame kind, is a moft lingular phenome- 
non to my manner of conceiving things. 

Pray tell me, what account can be given 
for this, or whether any account can be given 
or no? 

Is it poffible, that the fouls of creatures, fo 
much alike in form, can be fo different in their 
fenfations, and the word odium in Latin, fignify 
the fame with that which is meant by bate in 
Englifh ? 

If this fhould be received as a truth, it 

would make the writings of one nation, tho* the 

language be tranflated, unintelligible to another ; 

the ideas in each continuing different, tho 9 the 

words are truly changed for each other ; thus, to 

love in Ehglifli, is amare in our language, and 

to bate, odiare \ and yet, if the fenfations which 

attend thefe words ire as different as the founds, 

it muft be evident that the writers in thefe two 

different tongues muft be unintelligible to each 

other, according to the original meaning, tho* 

juftly tranflated. 

7 The 
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*£h e word oiiar e 9 tranflated into this ii bate* 
tonveys to the Englifhmari's mind that kfcar 
Which belongs to the Englifh word* and not the 
Italians* and fo in the iriverfe : from this, if the 
difference of fenfatiop is equal to that of the found, 
thefe languages tranflated convey Very different 
ideas from the writers defign. 

Something like this is true, butthetel* 
not all the difference in the fenfe of thefe words, 
which there is in the founds. 

Let us fuppofe, that all the ideas of fenfa- 
tion, from paflion, and other interefting emo- 
tions* in the breads of the inhabitants, are actually 
as different as the founds of each nation ; yet, 
this would only help us in that alone, and the 
obje&s of our fenfe** colours* odours, aad 
others, would ftill remain infolveable, by this 
manner. Surely* men do not fee things fo 
very different to make the lame object knowa 
by U bianco in one language and white in another, 
as m Italian and Englifh. 

Th ere is then fomething more than has 

yet been difcovered, which is the caufe of this 
P 2 variety 
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variety of language, in nations feparated from 
one another by fuch little divifions as rivers or 
even a ridge of hills. I 

Pray tell me then, how to folve this dif- 
ficult phaenomenon, and pleafe myfelf and others, 
who would gladly be acquainted with an expli- 
cation of it. I am, 



Tour mojt obedient. 



LET- 



I 
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To the Reverend Father Filippo 
Pampta at Rome, 

Dear Sir, 

WHATEVER my obfcrvations contri- 
bute to your plcafure, they anfwer fome~ 
thing more than I expeft, and all that I defire \ 
you feem pleafed with my laft, and wifli me to 
explain what I appealed to your judgment for a 
fohition of: this 1s drawing water frton a fcanty 
well 9 when whole rivers run before your gate. 

I n d e e d, I am yet at a lofs to fatisfy my- 
felf, whence it happens that brutes fpeaking unU 
verfally the fame language intelligible to one 
another, that men on this fide the channel, 
and of the other, fhould yet not understand 
each others cxpreffions. 

A French cock is Well , understood by an 
Englifh > and the founds with which a hen calls 

P 3 her 
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her young, tho* uttered by a Spanifli hen, would 
(till be understood by chickens hatched under an 
Englifh. 

An Arabian barb, and an Englifh .ftallion, 
fpeak the fame language ; their defiances and 
other founds are truly understood by . one the 
other, tho' the firft was bred ox\ the plains of 
Mecca, and the latter on the meadows of the 
41vcr Thames » (he feme is true iq the J*flgaa$Q 
of dogs, and pther qaadrupeds, 

i 

* Fiom this one would he 'led to conceive, 
that bruit* were better adapted to their ftate* 
than the being* of human kind, in this pro* 
viGon jof a fangqag& univerfally underffcood* and 
man hot the favourite animal of its creator, 

* The reafon, Sir,, of the universality of one, 
and the diverfity of others, may be underftooci 
«ftd perhaps find fome explanation, tha* the caufc 
way not -if that is, we may probably fee the fioaj 
caufe at leaft r tho* we never difcorer the efficient* 

.- If fas beta a long lamentation apioftgft 

the Jcarhcd, that att books of liwatuit, n*i<i 

; '* fcience* 
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fcience, have not been written in one language, 
ot; in other words, that there fliould be more 
than one language fpoken in the world. 

This they imagine would have fhortenetj 
' the way to knowledge, and rendered arts, fci- 
ences and letters much (boner attained, and much 
farther extended, without the loft, time of learning 
words, and their fignification ; the application 
which is now given to one would have been de- 
fined to the other, arid acquiring knowledge ta- 
ken place of ftudying founds* 

This feems extremely probable to a hafty 
view, which only looks on the coafts, and delineates * 

the fhoars of learning, without travelling into thp 
interior parts of it, to difcover the true nature 
of its foil, inhabitants, and productions. 

YIill not the very contrary of this appear 
to be true ? and, confidering the nature of man, 
will not the different languages have given rife 
to the revival and propagation of letters in all 
countries, wherd they have flourifhed, 

P 4 What^ 
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Whatever feems to be fecreied from 
the knowledge of man, is the purfuit which i« 
followed with the utmoft avidity by the mind \ 
we love to penetrate beyond what is the common 
force of nature, and excell the reft of that fpe- 
cies of which we make a part : this would not fq 
much have influenced where one language had 
fceen open to all. 

I f we confider what are the effefts of no* 
yelty, that incentivewould have been extinguiftw 
ed, had knowledge been continued in one lan- 
guage. The ancient writings of the Greeks and 
Latins, at the revival of learning, came with all 
the charm of being new, becaufe they had been fo 
long unknown ; and even with a different joy, 
that of reverence for antiquity, which perhaps in 
many inftances, has carried the character of men 
above that ftation which they poffefs in the realms 
of ParrwiTus : a continuation of the fame lan- 
guage would probably have made all men loofe 
in their purfuits, and obliterated the very traces 
pf learning ; fciences would have turnt out like 
$ taper, apd have been no more relumined. 

Wherea* 
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Whereas the defire of knowing fomcthing 
which others do nQt, puflics mea to the ac- 
quiring language, and the knowledge which 
it contains, and the long lying unknown, im- 
parts a detigfrt to the re-appearance, like the 
budding trees, and flowery vegetables in fpring, 
jifter *) Jong winter. 

T^P* Jhi$. fhould not pleafe you, which 1 
Juvp glready faid, methinks this may obtain a 
better fate, which I am about to fay ; it is, 
that difcoyeries ? jn whatever language they are 
written, ^re underftood perhaps by thoufands, 
^nd perhaps not by one in a thoufand; it is 
* fcarce poiCble to v know, whether an author be 
truly underftood by a reader, uqlefs he can pro- 
ceed one ftep farther than the writer : if he does 
not accomplifh this, how can we be fure he has 
gone the whole length, or underftood all that 
Whipb i$ f^dy WPtfen. 

Men who h»ve conceived new thoughts* 
fnd been born with real genius, would have 
been excellent tho 9 no one had written before 
tfrem ; and difcoveries of any kind can have been 

7 but 
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but little advanced by thofe who have gone 
wrong, tmleft it may be in keeping fuccteding 
authors from treading the fame road. 

No Author baa a title to greater honor than 
lie defervos, and the man who advances two ftcps 
btyoed what it efteem'd already extraordinary, 
merits the higheft praife, and national reward'; 
but this is not' yet the fole jeafon of Variety 
of tongues being fpread over the globe •, this di- 
verSty of language is yet a ftronger boundary than 
mountains, feas, and rivers * had one language 
been intelligible to all, the common people of 
die earth would have been alike, and the cut 
torn* of other lands known to them, without 
reading, from common converfation, which are 
now for ever hid in obfeurity on the account of 
that; deficiency, 

If Englifh had been the unhrerfal language, 
for example, would the Pole and Bohemian have 
Jived as (laves, and been fold like cattle with 
the land to a new lord? they would certainly 
have fought new kingdoms, and, being alike 
intelligible every where, have travelled the round 
world to fly-flav^ry, becaufe thpir language 

would 
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would havs iferved them equally as well in aft 
parts, as in their native land, Methinks one unf* 
formity of cuftoms would_ have been the inevi- 
table conference of pne language, pniverfally 
ynderftpod. 

But as it is, the different languages are al- 
jnoft an invincible bar to thp pppr people, who 
would defert their native country ; they have no 
Ppwer of explaining what they would haye, mm: 
do, and are confequently held at home, m fjpit? 
pf all inclination to be free ) (he difficulty is too 
great to be 3t{po>pted, in $eir prefent embar* 
faflment t 

Aoeneea^ language would make people 
travel into another kingdom, as little relu&anr, 
as at prefent they do into another province 
pf the faipe realm ; and national attachment 
would have been long loft, if one language had 
been fpoken by al} the nations of the globe. 

Who then would have frozen beneath tb$ 
north pole, or in the fnowy hills of Lapland, 
$$o 9 £ tedious pight of fix months ? or parched 

on 
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4a the dry defart of Arabia, uafliekered from 
the fultry flcy I 

Th rii parts of the globe had been a de* 
Cirt > "had one language been univerfally fpoken, 
tnd others too crowded with inhabitants. 

Tin s feems to be a probability well founded 
in nature, when we fee how eafily men, who 
ipeak various languages, lofe their natural pre- 
judice, and are -difpofed to be indifferent whe- 
ther they breathe the air of England, Italy, or 
France-, and with how little relu&ance, great 
numbers of Germans leave their native lands 
for thofe of America, where they know that 
their native language is very readily fpoken, by 
former fettlers. 

The cuftoms of France and England re- 
ferable each other more and more every day, 
and more than any other two people in Europe j 
as that language is more known by the Englifh, 
than by other people, they have long followed 
French cuftoms ; and the French fince the in- 
troducing the ftudy of the language of this 
king J om in Paris, are following the Englilh in 

their 
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their turn ; as thefe increafe, the people will be- 
come ftill more refembling, till the difference be 
icarce perceptible, and all diftin&ion loft* like the : 
force of two oppofitfe currents becoming one by 
the prevalency of the ftrongeft, or blue and yel- 
low falling into orie uniform colour df green. It is 
hnpoffible but' that an univerfal language would 
have effected an univerfal famenefs of behaviour 
and cuftoms, long before this, by the vaft in* 
tercourfe which the chriftian religion and com- 
merce, have made amongft men. 

T o this variety of tongues it is owing, that 
the Laplander thinks happinefs no where to be 
found, but on the other fide the artic circle, 
and prefers his whale oil to the juice of the Bur- 
gundian grape ; and the Arabian die unrepin- 
ing, % a land which denies him even water, to 
flake that thirft which it creates ; this is the 
boundary which preferves the different climates 
of the earth inhabited, and fcatters the human 
being uncomplaining, amidft funs, and fnows, 
on fands and mountains, infufferable to men 
brought forth in happier climes. 

This 
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This then, fecms to be the great ufir. and 

final Caufe, of various language: the world 

would have been made in vain, if three parts 

had been left unpeopled* and contentment found 

ao where in man, but in the few (elected and 

paradifaic fpots of this vaft globe * eternal feuda 

and mifery to man had been the confequence, 

and mountains, rivers, feas, fepafated kingdoms 

ineffeftually, 

I have probably tired you by this tithe, in 
this refearch. I am, 

Tour mojt obedierltfervani. 



LET- 
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x 79 /& Marchionefs cf m •**• jtf Rome.* 

v Madam; 

IT is not an eafy thing tb refolre the que&ont 
which you afk me; v the ladies ©f England 
do and do not paint ; that is, there are many 
who exclaim with great acrimony againft that 
villainous cuftom, whilft the rouge is blulhing on 
their cheeks ; probably there are not three women 
in the kingdom who would openly avow J r, as 
the ladies of Paris do without the leaft hefita- 
tion. From this prcfent fhynefs in the affair, 
k is only ufcd as, an art to help nature at a dead 
lift, after no&umal riots, and the emotions of 
thofe gentle pafftens, whieh taend a run of ill 
luck; atcwds ; at which time the frufband is fore 
of having a double potion ofiier chaiceft fpirk of 
gall, add her face a double quantity of enliven- 
big red. 1 

N This fafhion will probably gain ground in 
{his kingdom, as that kind of life which makes 

it 
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it neceflary, is in a very thriving way, and i 
duchefs will very foon be diftinguiftied byhef 
complexion, as eafily as an ihh-kftepar's wife, 
or by the coronet on her coach, till the face 
becomes one entire red, fpreading like the co« 
lour on the neftarine, and growing higher by 
more funflune and time ; or like the light of the 
moon beginning on one edge, extend till it co- 
vers the whole orbr 

The ladies of England dd not understand 
the art of decorating their perfons, fo well as 
thofe of Italy ; they generally increafc the vo^ 
lume of the head by a cap, which makes it 
much bigger than nature, a f*ult which Ihould 
be always avoided in adorning that part 

1 Females as fquare at the (boulders ai' 

the ftatue of the Farncfian Hercules, not long 

fince covered the whole bofom, ^ith a great white 

handkerchief fpreading over the fhoulders, which 

gave that part the air of a new kettle-drum ; 

and thisbecaufe a celebrated beauty, tall and 

(lender, appeared well in it, and gave if the 

name of a vandyke : we frequently fee the hoop 

which is too big for a lady of fix foot high, 

tied on about the wafte oF a woman of four* 

by 
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four, by which means fhe has reduced the dia- 
meter to be twice as long as the perpendicular 
height, and all proportion destroyed ; a full dreft 
woman takes up as much breadth as is to be 
found in many ftreets, and will with difficulty 
pafs through the old triumphal arch of Titus, 
without bruihing the fides. x 

They wear their petticoats too fhort be- 
hind, and not imitating the moil graceful birds, 
as the ladies of Italy and France, in a trail of 
their robes upon the ground* lofe the greateft 
grace which drefs can impart to a female. 

'Nothing is fo various as the habits of 
Englifh ladies and gentlemen, the Waxing, wan- 
ing moon* is no fimile for their changing ; they 
not only vary the colours and defigns t>f their 
filks and Velvets, as the French do every 
year, 'but the garb is cut different in every 
month* from the great to the little cap, from 
the long to the fhort fleeve, fo that the head 
fhall be loft this month in a cloud of white 
iinnen, and the next as bare as the thorn pate 
of a capuchin •, in like manner the hair itfelf, 
from the antique plat> which gives grace to the 
Vol. II. CL head- 
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head-drefs, when the hair is abundant, ' and look* 
like rats tails when in fmall quantity, to the 
loofe ringlet which adorns the fwan- white neck, 
or the cropt locks which look like a horfe's 
main newly cut, or a hedg-hog in wrath, are 
never adapted to the heads which fhouJd wear 
fhem.' 

I n truth, not beauty but noveky govern* 
in London, not taftc but copy % a celebrated wo- 
man of five foot fix inches gives law to the drefs 
of thofe who are but four foot two •, and a (lender 
lhapeand eafy air afiigns the fize of the ftaya for 
the fatteft women in the kingdom. 4 

Thus, nothing is fo common, as to hear the 
ladies of this nation allure you, that fuch a fhape 
is quite out of fafhion, and the prefent reigning 
mode Is the (lender or large, as if die creative 
power, like the hands of mantua-makers, had 
cut the human perfon by a new pattern, and 
thrown away the old * or mended its hand by 
pra&ice. 

^Owino to this love of novelty it is, that 7 
if a lady of noted beauty in her face has 
a laiTge wafte, every woman in fix days it 

imitating 
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imitating her where fhe can : tho* the features 
be the great charm, the (hape is only imitablc by 
art, and a lady of a fpan girt is ftarving with 
cold, in flays that you can hardly grafp with 
one arm, loft like a dwarf in a giant's coat of 
mail; in like manner, if a beauteous face he at- 
tended with a very (lender fhape, every plump 
woman in town muft be reduced in her fire, 
and preft into a machine of whalebone fo tight, 
that like flies, they appear to be fcarce joined 
in the middle, they wriggle and tfrifi like a 
loaded horfe with a galled back, and martyrs 
tp the mode, curing it internally, perfift in 
diachylon plafter and tight ftays* 

,This is not the cafe in Italy and France % 
the ladies know that the grace which attends 
plumpnefs, is unbecoming the (lender *, and the 
tall lady never affe&s to look like a fairy, nor the 
dwarf like the giantefs, but each ftudying the air 
and mein which become her figure, appears 
in the mod engaging drefs that can be made, 
to fet off her perfon to the greateft advantage. 

The fack, which gives the greateft grace to 

the female (hape, is almoft out of faihicm in 

0^2 Eng* 
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England ; thty are returned to the old Gothic 
way of many breaks and divifions •, whereas, the 
head neatly dreft with a ribband, and the robe 
flowing from the (boulders on the ground be* 
hind, gives a regular pyramidal air, the moft 
ornamental that a whole human figure can take, 
that is dreft, and chofen by painters as much as 
poffible. 

I have often imagined, that a- lady in her 
dfefs (hould refemble a bird, and the genteelcft 
Woman imitate a peacock, the fineft of all birds, 
Jetting her robes end in a long train behind ; 
whilft the head might be decorated with fome 
little kind of coronet like that animal ; for ia 
truth, feathers are doaths, and the great grace 
of this bird confifts in its plumage. 

But as there are amongft women all kinds 
offhapes, as amongft feathered animals % fo 
every lady fhould ftudy her refemblance, in that 
genus of creatures which fhe refembles i and tho 9 
you, madam, ought to imitate the pea-hen, and 
be the queen of the creation, yet other ladies, ac- 
commodating themfelves to their fimilar forms, 
might refemble the duck, goofe, -pullet, or tur- 
key; 
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Jceyj and thus be foraething, in their habits, 
like thofe animals which are dreft by nature. 

, From how much ridicule would, * regu- 
lation in thefe things preferve the wompn qf 
this country! at prefent you fee. the lady who 
is gracefully formed like the pea-hqn, ; wak- 
ing in the public gardens with the bob-tail pf the 
duck, and the goofe-like- dame waddling, with 
the unnatural long train, which follows fa 
gracefully behind the majeftic march of the 
peacock. 



'This is yet a further proof , that the fenfe 
of beatity is not the prevailing fa$e ; of tjip 
Englifba jfjt was, fuch unbecoming and fliift- 
ing falhions could never take place amongft 
them ; their milliners drefs them like no crea- 
tures of God's creation ; ' and after having taped 
two months in fome little country-tpwn, and 
exercifed their invention in making caps,, ruffles, 
and mantlets v they all return to London pip- 
ing hot, and, amufing their cuftomers with a 
Paris-voyage, chriften this cap with the name 
of Pompadour ; that handkerchief, Orleans ; this 
mantlet, Conti, or any great name •, fometimes 

Q.3 ^y 
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they bortoW Words from the religious orders* 
and call them Capuchin* or Cordiliers, and thus 
fpread univerfal difgrace on the tafte of France, 
which has never beheld fetch frightful dreffes 
fince the days of Hugh Capd- 

Ha pp t woman that gets the firft cap of 
a new cut, and proves* that the, ipucators in 
dreft, like thefe in poetty, have more fervility 
than genius, and are ignorant of their own pro* 
per fotcd; » 

Suppose, Madam, I get a fubfeription 
from the kdies of this Nation* to fend an am- 
bafifadreft to implore your prefence in thefe 
realms, to prefide over the government fa. far 
fliions, 

Yotr may be (tiled the fecretary of modes and 
graces, and have as much honor, and as many 
places to beftow on yoqr favourites as a fecre- 
tary of ftate, all to females, I am convinced 
you would bring your divifion in administra- 
tion to greater exaftnefs than it is in the go- 
vernment, and not running in debt, reduce your- 
felf to the patching an pld coat with a new 

piece, 
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piece, becaufe you have not money enough to 
buy a new one, 

It is t 4s certainly true in governments and 
nations, as in old cloaths and new wine •, that 
the $rflr is fpoiled by patching, and the- latter 
loft by being too foon fhut up:. The firft 
ipeaks the fyftem of leaving things unattended 
to fo long,, that they can fcarce be repaired 
by * new piece of $*pedient, and the preci* 
pitation of corking up fchemes befofe they 
have fufficiently fermented, is fignified by the 
latter J, by which it comes to pafs, thai: the poor 
old coat of England is become more rent by thefe 
new pieces * and the money, fuddenly raifed, 
as-fi^ddenly diffipated by ineffeftual cxplofions 
in the application, 

* Pray Madam, forgive this manner of t 6nilh- 
ing my letter in politics, which differs frorri its 
firft fetting out as much as the differtation writ- 
ten by a Bifhop of Ireland on tar-water, which 
beginning' with tar, end*, I think with pre- 
defttnatibn, or forpething as far from the origi- 
ginal * yet he calls it a chain of regfoning. I am, 
' Madam, 

Tour moft obedient fcrvant. 
Q^4 LET- 
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To tU Countefs of **** at Rome. 

Madam* 

AMONGST the many works of liter*. 
• ture, in which this nation and the French, 
are rivals > that of theatrical entertainments has 
been as much controverted as any whatever; 
each in its turn has afferted the fuperiority of its 
writer? above the other* 

Shakespeare by the Englilh, andGtf- 
ncille by the French, are cited as proofs of 
the fuperiority of Englifh and French, genius, 
and each advocate equally hardy in fattening 
the glory of his nation. 

■ * / , .' 

Y * t, Madam, after as candid an4 impartial 
a difquifition of that which conftitujps genius, as 
i am capable of making, I frapkly confefe» to 
me it appears, that Sha,kefpeare was the more 
txajted beings in all that conftitutes true fuperi- 

4 0*7 



ority oflbul Regularity of plan, in dramatic per- 
formances, is the work 6f art j conception of 
character, : and their fupport thro* a whole the- 
atric piece, the child of genius. Many men, nay 
all the French writers in tragedy, have reduced 
their prodigious for the ftage, to. the iftles 
of the. drama ; yet, haw few of thera^ or of 
any nation, J»ye exalted and fiijifbed th^ idftip 
of perfonage in their pieces, to any degree of 
fublimity, and-perfe&iott. .;; ; r: \ % 

From tjiis difference f we • muft neceffarily 
conclude, that the powqr of pqnceiving and 8 pre- 
J^jngjj.uft'Cpara^tcrs in writing, is more rarely 
found* than that of planning a play 5 rules can 
teach one, which can effe&uate nothing* in the 
other* andm^ny men may. <lef\gn, what no^one 
in a milljopxan execute. .„ •. . 

From this, mull it not be concluded, that 

if Shakdpeare exceeded the French writers in 

conceiving, and juftly fuffaining chara&ers in 

tragedy, (hat he was of a fuperior genius to the 

' greeted ofthV French nation ^ ' " : 

This, you, madam, who underftahd both 
languages, (hall decide * but permit me to point 

out 
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out fuck cbacaftejs as have never tpen conceived 
by any French tragic writer, conftu&ed and fuf* 
tained in a manner which no other n&on bai 
ever fecn, ancient or moderq, 

In the tragedy of Othello, the Moor all art* 
fefs, open, and brave, is feduc£d by the wiles 
*nd fubtilty of the hypocritic Jago, 

The feeming fimpHcity of an hopeft heart 
is fo exquifitely fupported, and pralftfed by him 
on the unfufpefting difpofition of a virtuous, va- 
liant; and ingenuous mind, that no inftance is to 
be produced of any thing parallel in any thea-? 
trical prodpaion. 
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In each of thefe chara&er* there is hot one 
miftaken deviation-, every fpe&ator taccufes the 
Moor in his being deceived, and pities with fin- 
cereft forrow the fate of open honefty, fedyced 
by artifice and wiles. ' 

The difficulty is not eafily imagined, which 
attends the prefervation of theft two chara&ers. 
The Moor mud. be* fypported as, brave, fcnfi- 
Me f and hp/*ft \ the flfull lay w ( preicrving all 

thefe 
4 
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thcfe fit>m the imputation of weaknefs in Othello, 
thro* the conducing the impofition which was 
to be pUy*d* upon him. 

The Cmple, plain, and jfeemingly artlefs 
cunning of Jago, was attended with, no lefs.dif- f 
ficulty, to preferve the feparaig chara&eriftics of 
tbi* perfonage, without devjatfqg into one inr 
ftapce, wl>ich might betray his defign to £ man 
pf fcnfc, fe 9f^ll things tbe moft difficult. 

ti t, thro* the whole cbriduft of both cha- 
racters, there appears po 00c tiobtion of thq in- 
tended and original defign of the poet. 

In this copfiftenqr of chara&er, the fiiperi- 
prity of the EnglUh poet appears ^bove all others, 
unlefs the critics devoted to the Greek, and an- 
tiquity, IhouH conteft it in favour of Homer 5 
you, madam, will allow,. that the great Corneille 
affords no inftance of this nature, comparable to 
the Englifti author. 

His management of Caffio, and Roderigo, is 
ip thd fairtfiffimple, natural, and apparent honeft 
drain ; we fee that the deceit mull be invifible to 
fuch meq, The fcene in the third aft, between 

Othello 
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Othello and Jago, where the latter firft infinuates 
the idea of jealoufy into the mind of the Moor* 
that timidity of accufing the innocent, that regard 
for the reputation of Dcfdemona, with the infinu- 
ation againft her fidelity, are fo artfully mixt, that 
it is impoffible, but that Othellb moft hare been 
infnared by his manner of conducing the con- 
verfation ; how inimitable is his pretended lore 
for Othello, his cbnjuring up the Moor's rrfo- 
lution to know his fehtiments, by diftant hints 
and fuggeftions, and wfhen Othello breaks qut, 

I'll know thy thoughts, i 

hcanfwers* 

You cannot, if my lidart were in your hand * 
* Nor (hall not, whilft 'tis in tny cuftody. 

; At this feemingly determined fccrecy, the Moor 
pronouncing ".haP* Jago with all poffible art 
srifisout, . 

Oh! beware my lord, of jealoufy * 
. It is a green-eyed monftcr, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. That cuckold Uvea in 
%t . blifs 
. Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 

But 
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But oh ! what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who doats yet doubts, fufpe&s yet ftrongly 
loves ? 

This fpeech neceflarily turns the thoughts 
of Othello on the idea of jeabufy, with all the 
appearance of nature, and refined art $ and then 
by proceeding in the fame manner, he leads 
him to examine the condudt of Defdemona, and 
creates' a fufpicion of her infidelity to the Moor, 
from her having chofen him, and refufed thofe 

Of her own dime, complexion, and degree, 

From this he draws an inference which re- 
fle&s on the chara&er of Defdemona ; .this al- 
moft convinces the Moor of her being falfe to 
his bed, and he defires Jago to fet his wife to 
Watch Defdemona. In anfwer to this, the fub- 
tle villain pretends to intreat Othello to think 
no more of what he had told him, to attempt dif- 
covering Defdemona's true difpofition, by the 
vehemence of her fuit to him for reftoring Caffio, 
and to believe his fears for his honour had been* 
too importunate in the affair j with this he 
leaves him. In all this (bene these appears no* 

thing 
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thing which can difcovcr the Moor weaker 
than an honeft, plain* brave man may, be al- 
lowed to be ; not one ftep carried beyond the 
truth in nature* by Jago* 

The knowledge of the promptnefsof jealoufy 
in the bofom of man* which the author (hews in 
the chafa&er of Jago, is beyond all tomparifon * 
when he has poffcft the handkerchief which Del- 
demona drops, he %s, 

I will in Caffio's lodgings lofe this napkin* 
And let him find it* Trifles light as air. 
Are to the jealous confirmations ftrong 
As proofs of holy writ. This may do ibme- 

thing. 
The Moor already changes with my poifons : 
Dangerous conceits arc in their nature poifons* 
Which at the firft are fcarce found to diftafte;- 
But* with a little a& upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of fulphur. 

At feeing Othello enter, he continues * 

Look where he comes! not poppy nor man* 

dragora* 
Nor a}l the drowfy fyrups of the world, 

Shall 
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Shall ever medicine thee to that fwect Qeep 
"Which thou hadft yefterday. 

Th b operations which the jealotfs mind- un- 
dergoes, were never fo truly defcribed by any 
author ; the trifles light as air, the taftekfs poi- 
fondf a hint becoming mines of burning ful- 
phur to the foul, and the irrevocable power of 
fweet flumber to a mind haunted with jcaloiify, 
are beyond all conception juft, great and fu- 
Mime, and I think to be found in no other 
author. 

The Moor enters with a convi&ion of 
the truth of what Jago had laid in the above 
foiiloquy *, his mind now burning with fufpition, 
lighted up from thofe fparks which Jago had 
thrown upon it, without feeing him, he fays, 

Ha ! falfe to me. 

to which Jago replies, 

Why, how now, general J no more of thaty 
Qtb. Avant ! begone! thou' ft fet me on the rack. 
I fwear 'tis better to be much abufed 
Tfan but to know a little. 

This 
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This anfwer (hews that the revealing this 
infidelity of Defdemona, had made Jago infuffer* 
able to his eyes * the combat between the vio- 
lation of his bed, and the love of Defdemona* 
working ftrongly in him, he therefore fwears 
f tis better to be much abufed in fccret* than not 
to know what may be avowed to be fufficient 
to vindicate the vengeance which an injured 
man lhould take upon the author of his dis- 
honour. At this Jago, fearing left he fhould re- 
treat from the degree to which he had brought 
him, delay the purfuif , and relapfe to love, cries 

How, my lord ! 
Othello anfwers, 

What fenfe had I of her ftol'n hours of luft > 
1 fow't not, thought it not, it harm'd not me * 
Iflept the next night well 5 was free and merry 2 
I found not Caffio's kiffcs on her lips : 
He that is robb'd, not wantihg what is &o\% 
Let him not know't, arid he's not robb'd at all/ f 

1 m this fpeech, the whole bent of his mind 
is turned on the mifchief and difquict which 

Jago'* 
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Jago's 4ifcovcry had brought upon his fool » 
without his revealing it he had been happy, un- 
touched by pangs of injury. Jago's anfwer is, 

I am ferry to hear this. 



Othello proceeds ftill in the fame fentiment, ex- 
claiming 

I had been happy if the general camp 
(Pioneers and all) had tafte<| her Tweet body, 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content * 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war, 

.1" 

That make ambition virtue ! Oh ! farewell, 
l^arewett the neighing fteed, and the drill trump, 
The fpirit-ftirring drum, th* car-piercing fife, 
The rdyal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumftance fcf glorious war. * 
And oh! you mortal engines, whbfe rude 
throats ' [feit, 

Th* immortal Jove's dread clamours counter? 
. Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone ! 

These refledions bring back 09 hisfoUl, 

like the returning tide, the wretched change of 

V:q i. II. R fitua- 
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fituation. wjbocfi Jftgo'j. difcoteq^ hod produced 
in hip > upon which, J^gQia(k3, 

Is't poffible, my Lord?' 

Othello, ftill improving the fermet^fen- 
timent, and feeling hjs falleaft&te with infinift 
fenfibility, flies impctuoufly into rage, and fee- 
ing Jago, cries, 

Villain, be fure thou prove my lore a whore % 
Be fure of it \ give me the ocular proofs 
Or f by the worth of mine eternal foul, 
r Thou hadfl been better have been born a dog 

* Than anfwer my wak'd wrath. 

Wh<^ p*CK^ingia,tl^ 

Jago aofwers,. « 

Oh grace! oh* heaven defend mq I ; . . 
. Are; you a man i have, you a fimU , orJtaife ? 

* God be ir* you * tab* jitim office. ; Q wftttbed 

fool, 
That liv'jt*o make ,thite,b*nfcfty, aykd ;■ 
Oh monftrous .world Jo take note* taks.note^oh 

world ! 
To be dire£t and Jhoi^ft 1s not fafe.- 
1 thank you for thk profit % and from hence- • 

* TH love no friend,- -fith love breeds futh 

offence. This 
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This fpeech corttains as much art, as ever enter- 
ed into the conception of human nature. He firfi 
appeals tt> Othello's humanity and underftartd- 
ing 5 then at that inftant, 4s intending to leave 
hiihi fife faysf " God bb toiih you," - and throws 
op Bis cditimiffiorr ; he theh Exclaims at hfe otf tf 
folly that has thus converted his htinefty int<y 
vice ; when throwing a farcaftic reflexion on the 
world,- and thanking Othello for this informa- 
tion of what is to be expe&ed from man, he de- 
termines to renounce all love for human na- 
ture. What ideas are there to be imagined, which 
can be thfdtfri* together with more judgment^ 
and pr6ptiety 9 to r&lainv Gfchellb frbtn tJhatl out- 
rage which he has committed ? 

It ba^ its proper tffiGt » the mind of man; 
fttongly agitated between two paffionsi, foddenly 
veers from one to the other, like the uncertain 
blowings of a ftorm * tnr cohfequence of which, 
Othcilo come* at*mt to believe that Jago is ho* 
fteft, and fays, 

Na^ ftay— thou fliould'ft bfe' Horietf. 

ft i Jago* 
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Jago, who perceives this approaching change, 
anfwers, 

I fhould be wife, for honefty's a fool, 

And lofes what it works for. 
After this, Othello, reduced to the asquipotfe be* 
tween the love of his Defdemona, and the truth 
of Jago's ftory, cries out, 

By the world, 
I think my wife is honeft, and think (he is not : 
I think that thou art juft, and think thou art not. 
I'll have fomc proof. 

This fufpence Jago feizes, to fix him in the firm 
opinion ..of her being falfc to his bed* when 
Othello fays, 
Give me a living reafon file's difloyal. 

At this Jago recounts what Caffio faid in a dream, 
arid wins upon the mind of the Moor entirely ;• 
at which he cries, 

I'll tear her all to pieces—— 
Jago, not content with this, moft artfully men- 
tions to him the handkerchief in the hands of 
Caffio, which he bad formerly given to Defde- 
mona : this rivets him in the belief of his being 
diihonored by Caffio; at which he exclaims, 



> 
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Oh that the (lave had forty tboufand lives! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 

Now do I fee f cis true. Look here, Jago, 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heave a. 
Tis gone » « ■ ' >■ 

. Arife black vengeance from the hollow hell ; 
Yield • up, oh love ! thy crown and hearted 
throne [fraught, 

To tyrannous heat ! fweH bofom, with thy 
For 'tis of Afpic's tongues. 

Jag. Yet be content. 

Otb. Oh blood, blood, blood ! 

Jag. Patience, I fay *, your mind perhaps may 
change* 

Otb. Never, Jago, Like to the Pontic fca, 
Whofe icy current and compulfive courfe 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellefpont ; 
Even fo my bloody thoughts with violent pace 
Shall ne'er look backf ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable add wide revenge 
Swallow them up.-*— — Now by yonder narble 

heaven, 
In the due reverence of a facrecj vow, 

* J here engage my words, 

R 3 Having 
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Having thus wrqught him up to his purpofe, 
Jago f wears that he will give himfelf up entirely 
to the fervice and revenge of Othellp's iojiify. 

In thefe lad quotations it is eafy to fee, that fi- 
gurative expi eflipns, when they arife from the fub- 
je£t, unforced, and unfought after, arc the moft 
naturally ekpreflive of paffion ; the mind, dilated 
and carried on by the defire of revenge, rifes 
into metaphor and fimile, with the utuioft pro- 
priety ; the occafion is equal to the conception 
and ideas, and not the lead colour ofbombaft, 
or falfe expreflion, appears thro* the whole. 

In all the French theatre I Know of no play, 
in which equal knowledge in human nature is 
manifefted, where two characters fo juftly drawn, 
fo nicely contrafted, and fo well fuftained, are to 
be found ; a common genius would have erred 
a thoufand times in writing fuch parts, Othello 
would have manifefted a thoufand marljs of be- 
ing a fool, in not feeing Jago's defigns, ijnd 
Jago betrayed himfelf by too bare : %e^ a con- 
1 duA of his intention : as it is managed by Sha^e- 
fpeare, there is no one flip or deviation pf cha- 
racter in either, in one fingle inftance. 

An- 
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AtfOiHf*ti idtt?tv Madahv may • proHabty 
4mm£ >jTQtt -ftriHcr tHo0ght$ on this >piayii lit 
mfc *ete femark however* 1-hat great igilridfts 
iwmg-dffittritty imftata^ Shake%aat hai U&i 
4fccH^\ife of two vaft riiiftriios, in the furiceetflHg 
«wthof&i>f;tWflnatLort, ■: . -j ; :- ; //-;••- 

: ' ....j r !!." ' ' » * t\ •/ • ' • ' .■- '.•:? '• .; 
Thb firft is,. that they have cqpk^ihi?^- 
verfity of fcenery, and not poflefied the power 
of conceiving or. fuftaining their chara&ers as 
they ought i, for this reafon, the plays which 
appear alert, aStive, and entertaining to the eye 
on the ftage, by dint of ftage-trick, and win 
fome applaufe in the firft prefentations, are dam* 
ned in the clpfet, and never more revived on the 
theatre. 

The other is, the admiration of that figura- 
tive ftyle in Shakefpeare, fo natural, becoming, 
and juft, as he ufes it, filled with ideas anfwer- 
ing the words. This has created a manner of 
writing, confifting entirely of verbage without 
frriagtty to fuftain it, a cold altifonant, gigan- 
tefque fliadow, inane and puerile. 

R 4 This, 
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This, Madam, tho' I fear it may appear 
to have the air of dilating, has nothing of that 
in its intent. Permit me then, the honor to know 
whether you confirm me in this opinion ? Whe- 
ther I ought to deem myfelf a judge in matters 
tf genius, when I place the author of this* above 
any writer which the French, or any nation, has 
hitherto produced : your opinion will determine 
tne. lam, 



Tour mojt obedient fervant. 



LET- 
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To the Reverend Father Alessandro 
Adimari, at Rome. 

Dear Sir, 

AMONGST the nations of the earth, 
how few have yet poffeft men of true tafte 
and fuperior genius 1 and even amongft thofe, 
where the human foul has reached that degree 
which is fo much beyond the common race 
of mortals, how fmall is that number in com- 
parison of the whole inhabitants ! 

A Verulam, or Newton, are but two of 
millions, which breathed the fame Britifh air 
with them "it different periods ; thefe have be- 
queathed the chara&er ^f fcience and genius to a 
whole nation, for ages to come ; perhaps all du- 
ration; and many millions of Britons draw 
honor, efteem, and reputation from the nations 
around, from what has been the conceptions 
of thefe two enlightened men. 

To 
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To thcfc and fomc others it is owing, that 
the Englishman meets a polite -sndAonorable re- 
ception in every court in Europe 5 not to the bat- 
tel* *f Marttxir^s^ ^W*d^^kf*iii», 
or Harry the fifth, who Jiavp. eadv conquered 
the French nation in arms ; but to thefe men, 
who with Milton, Shakefpeare, and -ether -emi- 
nent writers, have carried the point of genius 
beyond she witspf the Gallic nasion. _* ^ 

All kingdoms have in : their turn produced 
men of capacity ir> military, affairs^ from the nor- 
thern Goth, to the, (and y plains of Mauritania, 
perhaps in every nation upon the globe 5 yet. 
Few have hitherto been favoured with men of 
great literary genius. 

Whek we recolfeA alfo, that many things 
may conduce to eftabfifti the reputation of a 
general, which can never enter into. that, or 
men who ftudy letters •, the reafon will appear 
yet plainer, why there are more generals wha 
have acquired fame by arms, tlian xpen wta 
have obtain'd it by writings . 
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Tp )f fHCftfs pf a wptfj wjq: (JepjwJ? gr«tlf 
on the accidents which attend the day of battle, 
#hicfo |)p qo«l4 ftevef fprefee, ^d ffpip ^ich 
^ pwn %ici(y 4fcw nft a^YW^e # fhe mp ? 
1 i^nfpf^irjiappeflfog. The|rppp5w^^g^ T 
iipr^l fpjwij^jis ^pntribiiR? £r$#ly to the fenfj? 
Jie qaufl: gJ^Wj wd the officer^ who ws ««? 
pjoyefl wjtfer fcifn ^g^n, ipijcj> mqre. . 

A 9?ncra»- JPa? rife *q fte highpft repvh 
tation, by being engaged againfl jjflen pf little 
military genius in the enemy^s army ; and (with- 
/ «# MlgQ *9 ft% #? 4ftke «f . Mvlborqygh's 
renown ) \t does not feen) unreasonable to imagine^ 
th^t tys engaging ^gainft commaiKfcrs wh^ were 
of an infenoj geniu? to thofe who preceded in 
the war againft king WilKam, facilitated the 
wayj and conduced much to his acquiring that 
$pjy wlwcl) ^tended hipi in 9II his ?#jpns : is it 
npt probable that : Luxeipb(purg woujd have mac^e 
the conqueft at Blenheyn ippre difljicult and de^r, 
than Tftllard ?nd Marfifl ? Apd even yiljars^ vfho 
had fucceeded Ofi that fpo^ thj? preceding ye?r^ 
jypyjd he have camm.itt?d tfc egregipps jntftakcs 

which 
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which were difcovered by many officers in the 
French army, the evening before the battle ? 

Would Turenne have difpofed his troops 
in the fame manner at Ramillies, as they were 
drawn up by Villeroi ? And would -not better* 
planned difpofitions, and fuperior judgments, tho 9 
they might not have abfolutety difconcerted the 
duke of Marlborough's extenfive capacity in 
military affairs, have interrupted or leflened the 
rapidity of that tide of glory, which always bore 
him fo fwiftly on to fame, 

I do not fay this with defign to diminifli the 
Englifti hero's renown ; but to (hew, that fame 
in military affairs iqay depend much on the in- 
equality of capacity and talent; of thofe who 
oppofe each other. 

Whoever of two generals, tho 5 both men 
of weak or inferior intelle&s, prevails in battle, he 
is honored and confidered as 4 moft eminent 

w 

and great foldier \ fiaccefs gives him this re- 
putation, when probably a man of true capacity, 
who faw hisweaknefs, would. have vanquifhed 
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him with very little difficulty. It is not then, 
in military matters, the fuperiority of genius 
alone which communicates immortality ; but fre- 
quently the. miftakes, weaknefs and. confufion 
of his antagonist, which place the crown of law- 
rel on the conqueror's head. 

Hap the . duke de Gramopt purfued the or- . 
ders of marfhal Noailles.at Dettingcn, would 
the v&ory have fallen to the Britifli king, who 
was prcfent at the .battle ? 

A thousand accidents unforefeen by the 
conqueror, fudden pannics, the unequal oppo- 
fition of inferior genius in the other general^ 
a ftorm of rain in the enemies face, or even the 
dazzle of the fun -limine, may give conqucfl 
mid immortal fame to a general; neither of 
which can. tfift.in creating that permanent glo- % 
ry which attends the works of men of th$ moft 
exalted genius in literary productions. 

The Greek and Latin clalTics draw no 
advantage from accidejnt ; their writings Hand 
naked and unaflifted by all the incidents which 
generally communicate fuccefs t? military at- 

chievc- 
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chkVetttent** their Works are criticised and 
mined if> the coot hoar of the fhadf^ as they 
btift ill themfelve&v hiftoqpi is cemjbrcd with 
hlftorian, according to bis true and genuine 
ptwfef * of geniu& and capacity : Theucydtdte 
and Livy are viewed afid examined, as eafch 
exceeds or falls below the other, in all thofe 
reqififctea WKtefc are ftete&ry t» farm anetni- 
fcent Author iti that kind of writing : j»et ih 
ttte mannir with peter* of the farft© kind of 
compofition ; Homer, Virgil, Taflcr, abd Mii- 
ton ; in each of thefe it may be truly diftin- 
guifhed, how ttitich the fritcefcding art obliged 
to tfeir predecefibtsy what htfp* dhd affiftlrici 
they may haVe berf owed, tod th*ii* true ftkStffe 
decided and eftafelifhed. Chance the* tff&ts no* 
thing- i* advahctog the feptfCAtioft of wtiteft* 
I mean thrft !*£\ifett:?eta which outlives the author 
.Crifuffained by the ftlfc tafte of Aeft 6f higft 
rank, the zdal of frtericb artd party, 6t the whirl- 
ing whim of fafhioh, that for a moment Bear? 
him to the top of the wheel. 

Me * of letters tlieri are tried at a ttvtttt tri- 
bunal than men of* arms ; their merit is (itsA 
oh more eftablilhed principles, ihi a better fbufr* 

dationj 
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datipn v and yet* fuch< is the evenQ the eclat* of 

firc < ^dflv<urdi ruined nation kings-enflaved,- 

alldjflaug^teridtrfliiHans* 

dwnankmdj tHia fttomaiY ofiifcudy; who advances) 

a^a^fdcnce^.happaffl&aatjHiakb, a^publkt 



Th ere is fcarce a more depreciating confi- 
fleikibrf "to human nature, than that the mild arts 
orpeacelhoold'meet fach L llttteiutfcefi, afyfthg 
profeffitts of ilitoghter'and l ddlhfah>fti fihd ap-* 
plaufe and J Hoiiorable rtcefctioi* etrery whefe :\ 
diisdtfpofiifon feems to bfe Inherent in the na • 
tore of taan.' 

For myfelf I confefs, when I behold .the mo- 
numents and tombs of thoferavagers, with pom p- 
ous panegyrics of their military ^aftions, I con- 
ceive the greateft^ abhorrence at their names and 
dxara&fcrs; lean never efteem that bfeing, whofe* 
malitious^dartprompts his under fta^ding and hii- 
artnby thfeworfrof pafiions, to the defhfc&fon'of r 
his own fpecies j he is to mfeyesonlv a robbtf t % 
more illuftrious and pernicious than the cortinv oh 
btgfrway9t3& tf, and , the* theh world 'have ogn !eed 
tftiibooor-iuch fngta wkb.a&thaMs to tie*©; vdti 

in 
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irt it ; yet to me, every monument which pir- 
ferves the memory of thefe kind of beings, is 
but a (landing fatyr againft the perfons who per- 
» formed the a&ions they recount, thofe who have 
bellowed op them thefe fuperb acknowledg- 
ments, all who look on, read and applaud, 
and perhaps human nature itfelf. 1 

*^ > 
What is a long lift of vi&orics, but a 

keen inve&ive on « human nature ? What are 
the hiftories of thoulands (lain, but a demonftra- 
tion of our delight in blood (bed ? cities ruined* 
nations plundered, temples and deities prophancd, 
are the glories of that being which bpafts of hu- 
manity, and calls itfelf the lord of the creation. s 

I f riches crown the event, all terminates well, 
the author is juftified •, the barrier of gold is 
the facred impaffable defence, behind which the 
violator is fecure from all attacks, unlets his 
confeience fometimes difquiet hi$ enjoyments, 
apd touch that heart with remorfe for its poffeflbr, 
vr]iich it never felt for others, in the bloody hour 
ofdeftru&ion. 

L have wandered from my firftdcfi&n ; but 

fuchi as it is, pray take it ; and if it be not cha- 
\ ra&eriftic 
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ra&eriftic of the Englifh alone, it is more gene- 
ral, and becomes a remark which may be made 
on all the nations of the earth, where learning 
has flourished, that thofe, .who fave > delight, 
/and Inftruft, are infinitely lefs honored than 
thofe who terrify, corrupt, and deftroy. I am, 



Twr mfi ohtdiMt. 
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ture ; Inigo Jones, and Sir Chriftopher Wren 
have been excellent, the firft equal perhaps to 
any man amongft the whole lift of thefe artifts ; . 
and perhaps at that time the three greateft men 
in the world in point of genius were natives of 
and refided in this ifland, Verulam, Shakefpeare, 
and Jones ; and had not the too northern monarch, 
who then fat on the Britifh throne, damped the 
genius of the Englifti nation by bis theological 
difputes, quaint expreffions, frigid conceptions 
and frivolous conceits * the fire of that celeftii 
influence had reached yet farther. 

It was then, genius feems to have been moft 
prevalent in thisifle, from which time it has de- 
clined, and that tafte which was its companion, is 
loft entirely. 

Could you leave the Italian ftiores, and 

viiit this kingdom, you would be enraptured at 

•beholding the banqueting-houfc of* Whitehall ; a 

- more perfcA building in true fublimity of tafte, 

is to be fecn no where. 

** * - * 

. *. .. . When 
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Whj^ turning rpund, you wou!4 beM4j 
with indignation, that which 15 lately built for- 
the horfe-guards of the Britifh king, won- 
dering hftw it was poffible that any man. in 
fight pf all that is perfeft and chara&eriftic, could, 
ereft that which is unmeaning, ungraceful and 
ridiculous ; without ftrength or any one idea of 
intention, m^de up of littlenefl^s, the turret which 
is in. the center, is fo. very heavy, and the build-. 
ing fo very light, that, fuftains it, you expe& 
every moment to. fee. it drop into the middle 
thro 9 wilrit of .powers to. fupport it. 

:Thb Staple and fublime have lofr all ift- 
fluence almoft every where; 41 is Chtaefr ©f 
Gothic ^evefy chair in an. apartment, the framed 
of glaffes, and tables, muftbe Chihefe t t&ewaHs 
covered with Chittefe^ paper filPd wkh figured 
which refemble nothing of God's creation, and 
whigh a .prudent nation would prohibit; feflthe 
fake Qfi pregnant vyowen, l.X-xtm 

In one, chamber, all the pagodsandjaiftQtfed 

aoinrteli oEithe eaft aro gtMbup* *nd jcalle&thr 

S3 beautiful 
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beautiful decorations of a chimney-piece ; on 
thelites of the room, lions made 6f £oreeIain a 
grtonlhg/and ifcislhapen, are placed on brack- 
ets of the Chlnefe taftfe, hi arbors of flowers made 
in the fame ware,: and tapes of brtkft painted 
green, lying like lovtrs in the /hades of did Ar- 
cadia. 

/ Nay, fo exceflive is the love of Chlnefe 
archite&ure become, that at prefent the fox- 
hunters would be forry to break a leg in purfuing 
their fport in leaping any gate that was not made 
in the eaftern taftt of little bits of wood Sanding 
in all directions ; the connoifleurs of the table de- 
lielctto dto diftinguifh between the tafffe of an ox 
wfciqfcctfjjris hay from aCbinefe crib, a hog 
that if ioclofcd in a ftys of that kind, or n fowl 
fattened in a coop the fabric of which is in that 
fkfign* gad fij^d gregt difference in the .flavor. 

T»e Gothic too has ks, advocates ; -you ice 
a hundred houfes built with porches in that 
tafte, fuch as are belonging to many chapels ; even 
door^afes and the? fronts of forne dwellings, 
which might be drawwby one horfe like a ctetife* 

are 



arc fiuo^ up in this manner $ not. to mention 
that rooms are ftuccoed^in this tafte, with all the 
minute unmeaning carvings, which are found 
in the, ippft Gothic;, chapels of a . thoufend y.$&s 
(binding. . : 4 . 

. Such is the prefent prevailing tafte in this 

dt y- ■ ' "''".> '.:-.'.\I. '■"', 

Bvt perhaps^ whil^. I am blaming thi* in 
the people of England^ the fame thing may have 
prevailed at Rpme* at lcaft I am, afraid of it, 
if a fample . of your whoje prefept t;afte irnay be 
taken , froip the lingers, which you mrhijli tp 

this city. ; ; - v ', • ; ; ; y 

T p my, unpolite ears, the airs which, are.fong- 
at prefent have no longer the imitation of any 
tbiofr.wWctk would fxprc^ paffioo or %tipent, 
and«he wh^e paeiit rye*jn,the G^thjc an^£ii- 
-ncfe jdoib and ontaWksj Jtithcre4 &&£&<*• 
•tk» and tHvifipns, which* .lijsf w^ WX?Bqf» 
«re the ratai* ehara&eri*ic* of a Iftte aafl*, 
.{hat delights mora i* djflfculgt* than truib, $»t 
would rather fee, a poftme-ruafl** w all Mil? 
diftortiw» than the graotfu) attitudes cfOugve 
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on the French theatre of the opera at Pari*, in 
the rooft exalted manner of dancing. 

The Chincfe tafte is ft) very prevalent in this 
city at pfefent, that even pantomime has obliged 
harlequin to leek /belter in an entertainment, 
where the fcenes and characters are all In the 
tafte of that nation* 

There is one part of Chinefe manners 
however, which is not yet put in praftice in 
England ; the little flioes which are contrived 
to cramp the feet, and confine the ladies to their 
houfes, do not yet prevail; and I believe 
that Hufbands have not power enough over their 
wives, to preach them into that fafhion, which 
would oblige them to be mere domeftfc atiirfials, 

< lir-truth, this tafte for littleaeflfes k advan- 
cing *V r $rtat pace, in all the parts of the national 
-entertainments; tfeeir theatrical pieces in tra- 
•gedy and comedy, have infinitely more variety 
-of ft age -trick than charter, and ten new fcenes 
Tor oni paffage of good writing ; in f^d it is 
ihe eye *rhieh is written to, and not the tin- 
dcrftandirigi racks* wheds, and other inftru- 
4" mcnts 
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cnents of death, together with a few kicks 
and ftrugglcs at the moment of dying, like 
a cock-ttykey beating! hiajwings when Jus neck 
is twilled, make up too much of the moving 

pam^fiaaEnyilhmodvn^affdy. lam, 



ftur mqjt pbcditnt fervent* 
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To tbe^Reoerend Father J* i 1*1 iroj 
Bonini, <atf Rome. 

Deir Sir;' •■••'»•* 

IF the Italians were the firft improvers of gar* 
dens, and plantations, the French have ex- 
celled us, and the Englilh carried the tafte of 
that embellishment much higher, than it has ap- 
peared either in our country, or in France. 

They have excluded that regularity of plan 
which makes the defign of all gardens in every 
other part of Europe, and following thofe ideas 
which are chara&eriftic of fome fenfation relating, 
to human nature, have made a garden in England 
a fenfible confidcration, and adapted it to all ftateft 
-wlicfi ate incident to human minds in general. 

Th e gay and airy temper finds the open and 
chearful fpots of light, which are acceptable to 
that difpofition, and the melancholy mood finds 

the 
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the folitary and fhady grovc; ?I by thp fide of which 
flowly creeps along the ^ brook, Complaining 
foftly amongft the pebbfes. ..,-... 

, I k the Englifh gardens jljetje jfe infinity .yar jcty 
yithout regularity, jajgr^blc .ft tjie fecejof ja- 
ture that divcrfifics all, ,.aDd Dot according jq 
the ancient ; andpr^fent^fte ^.France aw} ItaJjfc 
which difpofes,, a - garden KJce ; ^bfi^an ;$ rjgtflfe, 
and canka the image ef feif into al} itf defigas* 
with ai^s ^anfwerin^ alk^ ^e . Ieg5 : ta : l^* 
and arms fp.arms, and tl|e gr^t walk ifi^^ha 
middle for the trunk of Jthfc fa^y; ? . .. ; 4 !- :. ; ; • 

A m 4 ; n ff Er R/ pf . <#fpoftfig things- veiry najta- 
ral to the miod of that man, which cannot diveft 
itfelfQf fuch interefting 'ideas as felf, and yet 
v^ry unnatural with refpedt to that which, thefc 
diipofuions ought to refutable. , " \" 

The/*/ JV** is quite out of fafliion-itf tKs 
Jungdpm •, the cafcsde, ?pd. falling ftreams bpb- 
ling amonglt rocks, the yr^ding 'river wi&Quf 
regularity of figure, or (|rait parallelling, ' make 
the water-works of this country. 



* i 
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: In truth, it is always unnatural to fee wa- 
ter riling into the air, contrary touts original 
tendency, 

THiSi however contrary it may be to pure 
tafte, I think in fome countries may be allowed 
of, fiich as in the rummer's clays in our native 
land, when the fultry air is fanned* by the mo- 
tion of the water in the jets teau> and the re- 
freshing fenfe of coolnefs imparted at once to the 
feeling, feeing, ami hearing •, fot the two Jaft fenfes 
have the ideas of coolnefs imparted to them, by 
the fight and found of water. 

lu this ifland, where intenfe heat is feldom 
known, and when it happens is of fhort duration, 
there does hot feem to be the fame ncceffity of 
violating the native propenfity of water, to ob- 
tain a greater pleafure by it, than can otherwiic 
be had. 

However, this fimplicity and grandeur of 

tafte in gardenings which, has produced many fine 

plantations in this kind, is at prefent fuffering 

with that of all other things * the caracatura and 

minute are again prevailing in too many places. 

The 
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The citizen who rifles his rural retirement 
clofe to the road, thronged with coaches, carta, 
waggons, chaifes, and all kinds of carriages* 
which differs from London only in this, that in 
winter it rains fmoke in the city, and in fun^tner > 
: duft in the country, mud have his plantation of 
an acre diversified with all that is to be found in 
the moll extenfive garden of fome thoufand acres i 
here muft be temples to every goddefs as well as 
Cloacina, woods, waters, lawns, and ftatues, whicfi 
being thus contrived tp contain fo many thing;, 
is in fa&, nothing at all, and that which might be 
fomething by being but one, is entirely loft l?y 
being intended to be fo many, one wonders 
how fo many things can be crammed into fo 
fmall a place, as we do at the whole furniture Qf 
a room in a cherry-ftone 5 it is a fcene for fairies. 

This is but the old tafte of fhaped flowe*-- 
knots in box, cut yews, and dipt! hedges, in ano- 
ther edition,, which has no more tafte than the 
former* 

Perhaps there is not a thing upon "the 
face of the earth truer than the belief that tafte 

is 
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is the general pofleffion of all men ; I mean every 
man aflboie* it to himfclf, thol he denies it to 
hit neighbour, by which it is at once univexfal 
in $ne rievr, and'a non-exiftent in another. 

There is however, fome analogy between 
man and all his defigns of this kind ; the true 
tafte in gardens is formed on what we feel in 
ourfelves, at the fight of different ftenes in na- 
ture ; a garden without this meaning in its dif- 
pofition cannot pleafe long ; norelty indeed, will 
beget fome delight in thtf beginning, but without 
fcenes which correfpond to all fituations of our 
minds, it foon becomes flat and irkfome. 

To defign a garden well, the perfon muft 
ftudy the ground on which he intends to p)ant v 
ihe nature of thofe parts thro* which the water 
flows, and what ufc can be made of the wpods 
already grown y from confiderations of this kind, 
tafte may communicate characters to different 
parts, and adapt the whole to that variety of 
pafllons and fenfations, which diftinguifli the 
human heart. 

This 
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This requires much imagination * it is nop 
fuffieient to remember what was fecn^at any one 
nlace$ lo f^lpw,that^ftly would be imptfiir , 
i>l«, or iiit r fou^ be done, the whplt woyld be 
one piece of plagiarifov : ; o,; - ,-:..: 



';'*ThX art hep ip fele&ing the mod ftrifcfog 

obje&s, which have affe&ed the mind with any . 

* • . */->.»■*•" * , % « ♦ * • • • • 

kind of paffibri* or fenfation, apd then by recas- 
ting thofe ideas, give a combination to thefe ob> 
je&s, which has never yet been feen in nature, 
and yet which the eye of a judge will agree to 

be natural when put together. 

. * » ■ *' ' • * 

T*i is, thti* it may feem a tafk of no great dif- 
ficulty, is yet much more fo than may be at firft 
imagined ; for tho* many people remember what 
they have fen, yet very few in nature have the 
powtr of Uniting the parts of various fubja&s, 
4b as to maf& We whole that lhall be ftriking, 
charafteriftte and afiefting. 

1 I* is fa ttfe combination of vifible objedts, 
fo as that they may affect the mind with any 
ipaffion/pleaiitig or difpltofing fenfation, ascitis 
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i(i that of combining founds, which may aflfeft 
us with fimilar feelingly 

In the latter, the tones which accompany 
die expreffionsof tendernefs, grief, rage, or otHcr 
paffions, muft be diftinguifhed and combined, 
fo as to characterize an air either complaining, 
foft, or angry, which is much the fame kind of 
genius, with that of combining the objeds of 
fight in light and (hade, open and obfeure, creas- 
ing horror or delight, indulging love or forrow. 

As there are few muficians who have ex- 
celled in all parts of a grand compofition, fo 
there are few who have fuccceded in the planning 
and defigning gardens. 

One matter in mufic is excellent in compofing 
die firft violin of a concerto, and meagte in all the 
reft ; others in their favourite inftruments with the 
like imperfe&ions ; Corelli fills all, and makes 
the whole pieee one firopk and united found of 
various inftruments, each fuftaining and f«ft»ncd. 

In gardening alfo, one defignet plans the gay 
part, and fails in the ferious i he trills along a 

little 
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little ftream with elegance and propriety, and 
brobdignags the expanfe of water and almoft 
makes a new deluge; Kent, the beflr defigner in 
this way, is the CorelH of gardenen, as may be 
feen wherever he has followed his ownr inclina- 
tion, in the gardens he has defigned. 

. Alas! the bane of men of fine and elegant 
tafte, apd the caufe of its fudden decline, is 
the belief in every rich man who has an inclina- 
tion to build, or plant, that he has a tafte equal 
to his wealth, and to the undertaking, and a 
right to obtrude his opinion on the mod accom- 
plished judge, in architecture and gardening : this 
epiftle I fear is too much in the di<5Utii^ ftrain, 
wheQ I recoiled to whom I am writing, to you 
whofe tafte in thefe arts is certainly juft and ele- 
gant, from what you have (hewn in poetry their 
fitter. lam, 



Tour mojl pbedient. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

To the Count efs of * * ** at Rome. 

Madam, 

IF the wits of England were as happy as I 
am, in knowing the fuperior tafte, which 
you manifeft in all you 'examine in literature, 
they would have reafon to be well pleafed with 
the preference which you give to their favorite 
dramatic poet, above all thofe* that any nation 
has yet produced. 

I ac%ee with you, his characters are bet- 
ter drawn; and better underftood than any other 
dramatic writer, as you have proved in the 
many inftances which yoti have marked out to 
me ; all his imitators have fwelled info the gi- 
gantefque in their attempts : their pretended cha- 
rafters, by endeavouring to reach the very fum- 
mit of the fublime, have been like very tall men 
in nature, half animated bodies, which, wanting 
fouls proportioned to their fubftance, appear 
a 'languid lump of fomething bigger in body, 
and yet lefs than man in true fpirit. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps there is no inftance amongft the 
whole race of writers, where it can be To truly; 
diftinguifhed how a poet may be fuperior to all 
men in his conceptions, and fuftaining characters 
in full power in his writings, and yet . deficient 
in giving life, propriety, . and aftion, to the pro- 
ductions of his own genius on the ftage. ' 



*^^ Shakespb a r e, the firft of dramatfc 

writers, is faid tc 
dramatic aCtors. 



tf writers, is faid to have been one of the leaft of 



Will you, Byladam, have the gppcfcefs ty 
tell me whence this difference took its rife* 
or fince I am upon this fubjeCi, and have a 
peculiar ambition of pleating and appearing fs»* 
voidable in your eyes ; will you permit oie. tq 
rifquefome fuggeftionson thath^a^i? < 

The variety of characters to be found in 
Shakefpeare, is no where elfe to be paralleled ; 
not only almoft all ranks amongft the living, 
from the loweft peafant to the crowned head, 
madmen, fools, philofaphers, patriots, tyrants, 
wifs, and men of all kinds, of honour * he has 
paft the Jbpunds of thi$ wprld, ■ *nd brQHghj; back 
T 2 the 
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the very dead, to revifit the glimpfes of 
the moon making night hideous ; the limits 
of nature withheld him not in his imaginary 
characters of witches, Caliban, fairies, and others, 
combined of qualities which alt that read 
agree ought to enter into thefe compofitions, 
which he has formed without one difcordant 
property. 

After this difplay of the powers of ima* 
gination, which had every part of mental na- 
ture under its dire&ion, nor that alone, his 
defcripdons of external objefts, are as great 
and juft as thofe of the internal feelings ; is it 
not amazing that he could not communicate 
life and a&ion to his own words and con- 
ceptions ? In truth, it is univerfally acknow- 
ledged that he reprefented no character of all 
that variety which he was matter of, except 
that of the ghoft in Hamlet, with any tolerable 
degree of merit. 

I t plainly appears from the dire&ion which* 
young Hamlet gives the players m that tra- 
gedy, that no man knew better how an ac- 
tor 
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tor Jhould behave in voice and a&ion, than 
Shakefpeare, arid yet no one perhaps was left 
able to execute his conceptions than himfclf* 

' If we confider this truly, Madam* may 
not fome reafon be afiigned for it from the 
very nature of genius, which was fo excellently 
fuperior in this manx? 

To write well, in him, was no more. than 

drawing water ! from that inexhauftable fource 

of imaghiation which he pofleffed * he law 

With' accuracy, felt with fenfibifity, obfcrved 

with perfpicuity, and combined with' juftice* 

he had been more engaged in examining how 

men thought, than how they expreft themfelyes 

by action ; and language being the exercife of 

cveiy' noiif/ he, thence pofleffed the powers of 

exprefling fuperior to all men the conceptions 

of his mind, which are alfo above alj ©tbpnu 

• * 

No matt can write well from copying the 

manner of others, the imitation looks thro*, 
and bears the marie of fervilicy : no writer was 
ever lefs indebted to the works of preceding au- 
thors, than Shakefpeare. 

T 3 , In 
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In playing the parts which he wrote, the Want 
of obferration on the &M6ns of men in thofe fitu- 
atlons, perhaps prevented him from performing 
well, mod of which were ideal with refpcft to 
himfelf, having never feen particular beings in 
human nature, in the various circUmftances of 
diftrcfs and pleafure, in tragedy and; cpmedy>_ 
which he has drawn. 

~ H e had imagined all thefe parts from intui 7 
tive knowledge, and internal fenfation* and ex- 
preft them, with truth, and fubliroity* ,by aim- 
£uage .which he was perfe&ly . matter o£ • 

!BtirT when he came to give propriety,, grace* 
and a&ion to the very pafiagqs which he had 
written fo inimitably well, he failed, the lan- 
guage of a&ion was unpraftifed in him,.ki at- 
tending to what the heart felt in each, paflfon ; 
he neglected how the! limbs fhould'move, and 
features exprefs * and thus perhaps, tho' fqperior 
in the ideal part of. ft. player, was impeded ia 
the pra&ice of it, ^s maqy mea wIjq d^ce but 
ill can teach. others. extrejpely well. ,, . 

May it not be imagined alfo, that Shake- 
fpeare having paft his firft years in the coun- 
ty 
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try, -which in hi$ days, was qot fo police,! as 
at prefent, and even in h^rd work (being bred 
to trade) might have cgptra&edan aukward gait 
ahd/MnbecjC>mfng n^eio, 'which is the f onftaj# 
a^end^mb^f labofur, and the effedls of which ne- 
ver cap ;be sn^iijely.ovepcp^iby $sy { future. at T 
tempts/ , yhis, tho':^ had agefls^evfly mo^ 
doo, and dpftroyed the grace, of a&ion* ha4 
not at all influence^ £he powers, of his ,ima : 
gination. . .,-..:* 

'We, fee fomet&jjjgtfclge tbis^ia anpther view 
in evej^^ky^ pr'$6tiC6i! tb» men Qf genius who 
an* borQ in die part? of, a. country. dif^nt from 
thcLinbttopelis, contfa& from their infancy a 
:ptoodncidtibn which always diftinguilhes itfelf 
from that which is .the pureft and polite ; that 
i^ the organs of fpeech have taken an aukward 
;*tt<J*nent \ and yet, in their, writings, nothing 
of this can be perceived, for tho' words are dif- 
ferently pronounced in the various provinces of 
a country, yet ?hey arf written alike in all 5 
ancl tho* the e^r diftinguiCh the dialed in each 
native, the eye cannot difcover it in the ftyle, 
~ where they are fpelt the fame* in all coun- 
tries. * '•'" - ■ .: r; ' » «• ' 

T4 Totrb 
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There is fomething more to be laid in 
vindication of this manner of thinking ; addon 
is for the taoft part imitation of fomething 
feen. This then is a kind qf mirtiickry, which 
may be learnt by pra&ice and habitude* tho f 
without doubt, the moft perfe& adtion is fpeak* 
ing, and exprefilng by voice and attitude, what 
the infelt fenfations of the foul fugged; this 
perhaps is as rarely met with amongft players, as 
genius in writing dramatic pieces* 

Mimickrv or imitation, was that which 
Shakefpeare* could the leaft of all pen be fup- 
pofed to be capable of fubmitting to * he few 
things above all men, and therefore could draw 
no affiftance in afting then like any. The talent of 
genias is intuition, and not imitation, of com- 
bining and expr effing .obje&s and fentibients 
a-new, and' not remembering and attjngthem 
\as they have really paft in: life. 

Thus, Madam, after having infenfibly fto- 
len into the diftatpr From the fuppliant; per- 
mit me to advance fomething farther. 

... A uaybr may draw applaufe fjrbn? imi- 
tation, even a fervile one, for which a writer 
would be condemned. 

To 
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T<> inftance, fuppofe in (peaking to his 
army, the a&or who performed the part of 4 
general/ ofed the very afticav attitude, and 
^pnsffion '^of ^feature, with which the .great 
duke* of Marlborough fpoke to his fortes ; in 
thus addfctf&ngtfcis theatrical troops, be would 
havei?eceiTed appkufe from <U the fpeftators, 
tho* eaclr knew from whence be drew the imi- 
tation, .. , 

In like planner in comic charader, the 
player who takes off all the air and Angularities 
o£ a reaf mffer, will be applauded * we fay it 
is fuch a map. r • 

And yet, the poet who wrote either the 
tragedy whtdi Contained &k feflf tharader, or 
the comedy in which the fecond was defcribed, 
would have been hifs'd if he had taken the real 
fpeech of the duke, Or expreffions and conver- 
fation of the mifer. Such ire the different fates 
which attend a&ors and authors, and yet^ch 
equally plagiaries. " 

A player then niay walk thro* a life of 
applaofe in being no more than an imitator * a 
poet muft fink into contempt- for the fame 

beha- 
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behaviour ; we ; pardon men who mimick the 
fadfe* in aaba, and condemn thofe whq (led 
lite-known cenverfation * a playfer then nfty fuc T 
teed oft inferior, talents than a dramatic writer* 
be exalted' to the ftars for ttowy rfcfbn which 
prevents genius from fuccefg in the: Anac parts ; 
oH men fee the likcfftft which Qripe the pkyer* 
IkJs to Gripe the mifcri and applaud him, then 
hear the very expreffions copied from his mouthy 
and condemn the poet. After all, it is not 
impoffible alio, but this difapprobation of Shake- 
speare might partly rile from his play ihg'lmlike all 
others,rather than inferior to any. Shtlkefpeafe tftfc 
genius could not imitate any indivldiiaf man in 
4Mawo, : the t a wKeo<fe/ probably ;coul4 not con- 
ceive any thing. fp bfcjijft, above what they had 
been accuftomcri *eu behold i^cqtpn^on nature. : 

V'l-'V . .. * «Jii ' /.. ;;. '.,' 

., It is now time _tQ afk pardon, and to clofe 

t thi* fetter* iyh$i is already too long, 5 my next 

|fbal| tell ypu how an a£tor rfow living, performs 

fome pafiages of this author. I am, 

lyfadam, 

1 ''■•■ • -Tour mjt ;*&<#(# fervasf, 

-...A LET- 
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7* ttirtountefiof * ! * • * , at Rome. 
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c Pear M^m, 
QHALL I meet .yflur- approbation, when 
J^ 1 I d^pffert> that, ^ing J^ft P^^J**: 
foft pf XgBBnorjB%- fubfrgdy. conceived <p<J P*r 
thetj^al^ ^|ipn f requir^; »ore geniu$. Uan 
wntipgajtrggSfiy, where iiyp a£U of ua^iiljaguilh- 
^nrt«|ft(ff%; jui^ fle&ulju: , mediocrity,. : mak? 
i|» i^l^j^/rit? I -ft»t# . njyftlf^tjui^^yftur 
J&ypny%pffo\lc$$fWnt&Qn\ m^. in this 
inftance, wb$n< I fafl£ l&fj bgfore you all that I 
have to fay on this occafion. 

It hap. always appeared to .me, that #ofe- 

withftanding the apparent raptures, with which 

menprfteqd.toieel thofe paffages of an author, 

which plf cf him above hiynanity, if theif own 

performances iji a like nature fall much Jhort of 

it, , that they, have never reached in their con- 

ception the true fpirit of the author, . which they 

have praifed. 

* 8 • Whereas 
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Whereas a player, who perforata in 
every part the living manners of a fuperior 
character, niamfeftf beyond contradiction, that he 
has conceived the true idea of the author. 

i - "• 

A poet therefore in raptures with the cha- 
racter of Lear, as Shakefpeare has drawn it, who 
in his writings (hould attempt fomcthing of a!fi- 
iftilar aatore, inftead of the fovcreign of unfixt 
temper, choleric and fudden, whbfe ideas and con* 
ceptions exprefs royalty in every part of his anger, 
(hould draw a porter in rage, replete with every 
Gothic grofsnefs, wBl be infinitely inferior in ge* 
. niu* to him, that fills up this chatffter with all 
that fire and majefty which becomes the perfb- 
nage, as Shakefpeare has completed it. 

This, a player on the Englifh ftagc per- 
fectly accomplices : his name is Garrick. 

k It may be a vanity $ but you, Madam, 
will pardon even that in a private letter, not de- 
figned for the public eye. In the a&ion of all 
other men I, have imagined fomething yet far- 
ther than his been exprcft by them 5 in this 

player, 
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player, and in this part, this man has exceeded 
all my imagination; and as Fouflin is confidered 
the painter of men of tafte, fo in like manna* 
Mr. Garrick is the player* 

He is the only man on any ftage where I 
have been, who fpeaks tragedy truly apd natural : 
the French tragedians moutfe it, too much, and 
to appear fomething more than men, they lofe 
the refemhlance of humanity : a. hero opjhat 
ftage, in drefs and exprelfion is a complete ?xo- 
tic of all nation*, and feeros a creature juft ar- 
rived from feme diftant planet* 

I r muft \p allowed however, that the paf- 
fion of anger is the eafieft to be imitated of 
all thofc which the human muxl Is fubjeft to *, 
but to be angry with fuperior fovereignty is as 
difficult to attain as any part, to be executed 
With that dignity which this Englifh a&or im- 
parts to it 

In thefirft ad of the tragedy of Lear, when 
Cordelia has difpleafed him by that which ought 
to hate had a contrary effeft, his anger is 

(hewn 
4 
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fhewn by very great, espreflion, very juft tone 
of vok*,.and propriety of aftiQQ; yet it, $11 
augments, and becomes more energic, as the ri- 
fing occafions require it, -till at length when 
Goneril refufes him his hundred followers, and 
lays, 

Be then advifed by her, that elfe will take 
That which the begs, to leflen your attendance : 
Take half away, and fee that the remainder 
Be fuch as may befit your age, and know 
Themfelves and" you. .'•:•; , v ■ 

After the/e words of inlblence, tear replies, 

Darknefc and devils t 

Saddle my horfes, call my train together. 

Degenerate viper, I'll n6t ftay with thee: 

I yet have left a daughter— Serpent, monfter ! 

Leffen my train, and call them riotous ! \ 

All men approved of choice and rareft parts, J 

That each particular of duty kno w } 



How fmall, Cordelia, was thy fault ? Oh Lear ! 
' Beat at that gate which let thy folly in, ; j 

And thy dear judjgment out ; go, go, my people. 

This all other a&ors fpeak vfith that kind, 
of rage, with which a drunken ftiocmakef curffs 

his 



his daughter that has fecretly t^ken his mopey 
from him, and prevented his going to Ithe ale- 
Houfe; it is indeed a fheer fcolding. In Mr. 
Garrick it is a prince in anger, and every accom- 
paniment expreffes it thro' the whole paffagei 
"How fc^lCwdelia^&fr. This ve&e&m^fa*** 
tural to hup^n minds, and parents in partifMc 
lar, to compare what they think a left fauk in 
one child, whiift they are fuffering undfr . th? .ior 
flueooe of a greater in another, is as truly, ex- 
preft by the a&or, as imagined by tfye poet i ap4 
then reverting on himfelf at the wpfds wjuch 
follow, " Oh Lear," he abfolutely imparts a 
power to them, which cannot be conceiv«d 
but with much difficulty by thofe who fcavc 
never beheld him : the whole bitter tiffctif re- 
fentment pours back on himfelf, and is a$ fully 
expreft from, the fingers to the toes, thro' the 
flashing eye and keen featij/e, as Raphael has 
expreft the being poffcft, in his demoniac, in 
his pidure of the transfiguration ; and in thefe 
words, the foul of every hfcarer Ihivcrs as he 
pronounces them, 

Blafts upoa thee ; 

Th f untaxed woundings of a father's clirfe 

Tierce ev'ry fcnfe about thee. 

Indeed, 



J 
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1ndiid> I could not avoid expelling a 
paralytic ftroke would wither every. limb of 
Goneril * the power of expreffion feemed as if 
Qf neccflity it muft prevail over heaven. 

Then follows that; which is fo natural to 
the foul of man in exceffive anger, when it 
fuffers equally from die faults of others and itfelf, 
turning back with threats upon this weaknefs, 
which had made him weep, he utters with the 
utmoft internal fenfibility, and yet weeps in op* 
pofirion to his own resolution, 
Old fond eyes, 
Lament this caufe again, I'll pluck ye out, 
And call you with the waters that ye lofe 
1 To temper clay. 

It is not poffihle to decide which is fupe- 
rior in the knowledge of nature, the poet who 
wrote, or the player who animates thefe paf- 
figes. Afterwards when he begins 

Hear, nature, 

And pafles on to that mod beautiful of all ex • 
preffions, 

How fharper than a ferpent's tootK it is, 

To have a thankkf* child ! 

' All 
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A, li, 13 fo firmly and inteteftingljr #{>rcft, 
with attitude and aftion fo becoming the oc- 
cafion ? that, forgetting; where I am, aftonifbmenj 
fei^es me that Goneril ha$ power to, go off the 
ftage unblaftqd ac this imprecation : fa perfectly 
the chara&er is realized by every ; part of th9 
player. 

I thoijght to have iojftanged nothing r of 
his powers in. the fecond a<5t, but it is impof- 
fible to omit tbofe ftarts of expreffion, which 
accompany fa perfe&ly the ideas of the poet' 
in anfwer tQ tb.<? following words of Qlofter, . 

Yptt fcwiw tht £rey quality pf the duke. 
Lear replies, 

Vengeance, death, plague, confufion! 
Firey! What quality— why Glofter, Gloftef, 
I'd fpeak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

• * ' 

These and • many other paflages are fpoken 

fo joftly, and with fo much emphafis, that their 
influence on the hearer is amazing : they apr 
pear amidft the tempeft of his mind, like flalhes 
of lightening in a ttormy night, making the 
.horrors more vifible. 

Yot. IJ. U In 
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In the third aftj Shakefpeare, into whofe hand 
nature had given the clue that leads thro' all 
her labyrinth of variety, referring the other end 
lo herfelf, has placed Lear ajnidft thunder-ftorm? ? " 
whirlwind, rain, and fire -, in this part he fliews 
how every object finds fome connection with 
thofe of a mind in deep diftrefs. Lear fays, 

* 

Rqmble thy £11 \ fight whirlwind, rain ? and fir$ \ 
JS T ot fire, wind, rain, or thunder ? are my 

Daughters. 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs •, 
1 never gave you kingdoms, call'd ye children * 
You owe me no obedience ; then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure y here I (land your (lave, 
A poor infirm, weak, and jiefpis'd old man. 

Til! the laft line he agrees, that thefe elements 
owe him no gratitude or obedience, becaufe un~ 
alliec} to him by birth, or duty ; yet, the l^ft line 
recalling his prcfent condition to his pwq imagi- 
nation, he immediately conceives it a kind qf 
mean cruelty to join wipli two difobedient daugh- 
tcrs ? and fays* -\ 

Yet 
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3T«t wi)l hcall you fcrvile minifters* 
, That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Their engendered battle, againft a head * 
So old jujd white as mine * oh ! oh i 'tis foul* 

This i*peech is fpokerl at firft With defiance •, ftieri* 
as the fcnle changes* the player falls into an ac- 
quiefcence with this fufferihg ; till coming to the 
lad part 9 he feels with much contempt, that cb* 
Ward cruelty of bafely joining with the perpetra- 

* tors of filial difobfcdience ; this is perfotthed with 
: fuch natural ahd eafy trarifititjn, as if his foul cort- 
" cerved Originally tVery fenfation* as they follow 

me another ift the J p&et. r 

As. the madnefs advances in the character of 
"Lear*; ftintreafcs in the aftion and etpreflion 

* of Ihc player j ybu fcarce fee where he firft b*> 
> gins, ahd yet find hcis mad before Kent fays, 

- I fear'd 'twould come to this ; his vws are goqc. 

'. 1 1 fteals fo gradually and imperceptibly* the 
difference: grows li^e a cplour which runs on 
from the lighted to the darkeft tint without 
perceiving the (hades, but by Comparing them 
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at different parts of the whole: when he erttert 
lnad in the fourth aft, with the mock erifigfts of 
majefty on him, thro* this whole fcenc, that 

• which the poet 'has marked fo ftrongly, the 
player has alio preferred ; that fatyric turn, which 
accompanies madnefs arifing frota wrongs, is in- 
imitably conceived by the. poet, and fuftained by 
theplayer* that vague and fugitive manner of 
pronouncing, mixt with the farcaftic touches of 
expreffion, is truly exhibited ; and as in the poet's 
writings, fo in the player's behaviour, the king is 

\ never one;moment forgotten j it is royalty in lu- 
nacy : to quote every paflage, would make 9 let- 
ter a whole play/ 

. In that part of the fourth a& wheji Lfaf 
-¥ecovmfrom his fleep, isthe poet fwho'kriew 

that found intdle<2: muft not appear too iiiddeniy 

in fuch inftances of lunacy* fo the player reco- 
vers hk mind as gradually as he 16ftit, aid at 

length diftrufting his being recovered, he fays* 

• I will not fwear thefe tat; my hands- 
Cordelia anfwers, 

; * • - 4>lwk 
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block upon me/Sir, 
And hold your hands in 'benedi&ion o'er me. 
tio Sir, you muft not 'kneel. 

? ^Wien *I^4cne*fing,'thepli^ 
&ch pathetic-fimplidty^ 

-.- ^JVay doirtbt mock fftr^ 
f lamairery fooMi, fpndbldman, ; 
t IFomrfcore and upwacds *nand - to qleal /plainly 
fawkhiyou, - * ; '. 

vlfardrjuMBttto^ 

i - ^ ....'..;_.- • . ' " 

Who ever at the utfieripgwf the fe .words, as Mr. 
Garrickfpeaks them, can avoid joining with Cor* 
?^tia» fD&ft!be tirort hardened than Gontr9» or 
Regan. ,...-, 

^She&yp, * ' 

. Then farewell tp patience : witnefs for me> 
Ye mighty powers, 1 peV complaih'd till now. 

With what knowledge of v human nature was 
this written ! -When a mind, exhaufted by its for- 
mer wildnefs, recovers, nothing is fo weak and va- 
I ' ' " plating : 
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dilating : the unornamented fimplicity of Lear # i : 
words, therefore, has more fublimity and pathos, 
than all the powers of figure and metaphor could 
impart to them •, and as it was imagined by Shake- 
fpeare* it is fpokcrc by Mr, Garrick ; my test* 
have ever testified this approbation. 

The remaining part of this ad is equally in- 
imitable ; pray tell me, Madam; what art is this, 
"- which running from anger to rag*, to madnefs, 
then foftens and finks into the timid and fuppli-ty 
ant in poet and player ?- what compafe^nd What 
power of nature mud thofe pofiefs, who are equal 

to this variety and force?' \ - 

. .... ^ . # . . 

> dfr the -fifth aft, where the cfld Jctog deeps 
in the lap of Cordelia, he breaks out, 

Charge^ charge upon their flank, their lift 

wing halts. 
Pufli, pulh the hattfe, and the clay's.our own* 
Their ranks are broke : down With Albany. 
. "Who .holds, my hands? , 

r . ' * .- .. .' . * . ■ ■ • « 

This he pronounces in that imperfeft and indrf- 

. xm& manner, which attends thofe who talk in 
' t thcif 



